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An Election You Can Win, Too! 


HIS IS ELECTION year. 

Soon, campaign speeches 
will be the order of the day. Heat- 
ed primaries will settle the fate of 
many prospective candidates. When 
the polls have finally closed, the 
voters will have made their deci- 
sion. 

While all eyes are turned on the 
national scene, the bond producer 
should logically direct his attention 
to the local level. In more than 
two-thirds of the forty-eight states, 
some fifty thousand state, county 
and local officials, who must file 
official bonds, will be elected or ap- 
pointed. Additional thousands will 
be appointed to positions of trust 
if they backed the winners. 


By PHILIP P. LAING 

To an agent this means unlimited 
opportunities for the writing of pub- 
lic official bonds during the com- 
ing year. It is not too early to plan 
an aggressive program of solicita- 
tion of this important class of busi- 
ness, 

The premiums on many public 
official bonds amount to thousands 
of dollars, yet bonds in even small- 
er amounts provide a worthwhile 
return. What 
the premiums usually are paid out 
of public funds—promptly and in 
full. Furthermore, public official 
business furnishes an excellent lead 


is more important, 
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to other bonding and insurance 
lines; provides an entree to the 
thousands of dollars in premiums 
which political sub-divisions spend 
annually for all kinds of coverage. 

Here are a few of the State offi- 
cers, elected or appointed, who are 
generally required to file bonds: 

State Treasurer 

Comptroller 

Auditor 

Attorney General 

Secretary of State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Commissioner of Highways 

Banking Commissioner 

Insurance Commissioner 

Public Service Commissioner 

State Welfare Commissioner 

Commissioner of Labor 

Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 

Each of these officials has a large 
staff, most of whom are also bonded. 

In most counties the following 
are some of the officials required 
to furnish bonds: 

Treasurer 

Tax Collector 

Sheriff 

County Clerk 

Superintendent of Schools 

Assessor 

Coroner 

Superintendent or Commissioner of 

Highways 

Commissioner of Welfare 

In addition to these, there are 
the many deputies or assistants who 
are required to file bonds in vary- 
ing amounts. The average county 


spends several thousands of dollars 


each year for official bonds. 
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Local laws regulate most city and 
town elections. Generally, however, 
the following are required to file 
bonds: 

Treasurer Tax Collector 

Clerk 

Superintendent of Streets 

Welfare Director 

The deputies and assistants of 
these officials, as well as other off- 
cials and employees, often are also 
bonded. 

There are two types of public 
official bonds: Statutory and Non- 
Statutory. 

Statutory bonds are those re- 
quired by law (i.e., statute, char- 
ter or ordinance). Usually the con- 
ditions of the bond are specifically 
provided by law. These conditions, 
generally, are that the bonded offi- 
cial shall faithfully perform his offi- 
cial duties. Under the law and this 
form of bond, a public officer must 
not only be honest, but must also 
diligently and faithfully perform his 
duties. Statutory bonds are usually 
written for the definite term to 
which the official has been elected 
or appointed. Such a definite term 
bond must become effective as of 
the first day the officer legally takes 
office, and may not be terminated 
before either the legal expiration of 
his term, or his earlier death, re- 
moval or resignation. 

Non-Statutory bonds are bonds 
which, while not required by any 
law, are requested by responsible 
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and diligent public officials for their 
protection and that of the general 
public. 

Today, government on all levels 
must concern itself with a myriad 
of services and problems created by 
the demands of the taxpayers. Dur- 
ing the short period of five years, 
there has been an increase of close 
to one million public employees in 
local and state governments. Dur- 
ing the same period of time, budg 
ets have increased fourfold, 

Tight budgets and tighter taxes 
require all public officials to protect 
against any type of loss. Losses due 
to defalcations of officials or em- 
ployees can result in the loss of 
much needed services; may result 
in increased taxes, and certainly 
will result in criticisms of the offi 
cials responsible for protection of 
the taxpayer's funds. 

Public officials have long recog- 
nized that such key positions as 
treasurer, tax collector, etc., should 
be bonded since they handle large 
amounts of During the 
past few years, however, recogni- 
tion has grown as to the hazards 


moneys. 


existing in many other departments 
of the public body. Altogether, the 


fidelity exposures of local govern 


ment are surprisingly numerous. 
Here are only a few of the depart- 
ments that need bond coverage: 
l. Subordinates of 
and/or Tax Collectors 
money-handling officials. 


Treasurers 
and other 
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2. Police Department Employees 
—by reason of traffic fines, parking 
violations, and parking meter col- 
lections. 

3. Welfare Department Officials 
or Employees because of distribu- 
tion of welfare assistance, and col- 
lection of repayments from the re- 
cipients or legally liable relatives. 

4. Publicly-owned Utilities, such 
as Water Works and Electric Light 
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Departments, because of collection 
of rentals, meter fees, and in some 
cases the sale of electrical appli- 
ances. 

5. Publicly-owned and Operated 
Hospitals because of collection of 
hospital fees, drug fees, etc. 

6. Building Inspector's Depart- 
ments because of issuance of build- 
ing permits, plumbers’ and electri- 
cians’ licenses, etc. 

7. Libraries because of book rent- 
al collections and penalties. 

8. School Systems because of book 
fees, lunchroom collections, student 
activity collections. 

The old method of bonding 
against peculations of employees 
was the Individual or Schedule 
Bond. This method lead to spotty 
bonding with gaps in coverage and 
the necessity on the part of ad- 
ministrative officials of determining 
which employee should be bonded. 
Since it is not always possible to 
know at every given moment who 
is, or who is not, handling public 
funds, this method of bonding leads 
to uncertainty. 

A few years ago, the Surety As- 
sociation of America, recognizing 
the impossibility to select with cer- 
tainty those public officials and 
employees who might cause losses 
either through dishonesty or the ne- 
glect of their duties, developed the 
Public Employees Blanket Bonds. 

There are two general types of 
Pub'ic Employees Blanket Bonds: 

1) Dishonesty Bonds—These bonds 
limit coverage to any loss incurred 
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by the dishonest acts (theft, embez- 
zlement, forgery, etc.) of the bonded 
employees, either alone or in col- 
lusion with others. 

2) Faithful Performance of Duty 
Bonds—These bonds, while they in- 
clude dishonesty coverage, extend 
protection to cover losses resulting 
from the non-faithful, but not nec- 
essarily dishonest, performance of 
duties (malfeasance, misfeasance and 
non-feasance) of the bonded em- 
ployees, either alone or in collusion 
with others. 

Each of these two general types 
of bonds may be written in one or 


other of the following forms: 


1) Aggregate Penalty Form—This 
form covers, up to the amount of 
the bond, any act or series of acts 
culminating in a single loss, regard- 
less of the number of people in- 
volved. This form of bond may be 
issued in a minimum penalty of 
$10,000 and in larger amounts in 
multiples of $2,500 up to $25,000 
and above in multiples of $5,000. 

2) Multiple Penalty Form—This 
form covers each bonded employee 
up to the amount of the bond. In 
other words, total coverage is rep- 
resented by the amount of the bond 
times the number of employees cov- 
ered. This form of bond may be is- 
sued in a minimum of penalty of 
$2.500 and in larger amounts in 
multiples of $2,500 up to and in- 
cluding $25,000 and no hizher. 


The Dishonesty Bond was de- 
vised to protect a public body 
against the acts of non-statutory 
officials or employees in the per- 
formance of duties in those depart- 
ments or offices where the main 
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hazard is that of dishonesty. Under 
this form of bond, no officer or em- 
ployee, who is required by law to 
be bonded for faithful performance 
of duties, may be included. 

The Faithful Performance of 
Duty Bond was devised to extend 
protection where faithful perform- 
ance of duty is inherent in the na- 
ture of the positions to be covered. 
To illustrate: The laws of most 
states require money-handling and 
law-enforcing officials (treasurers, 
tax collectors, sheriffs, etc.) to fur- 
nish Faithful Performance of Duty 
Bonds, The manner in which these 
officials conduct their office is care- 
fully defined by law and any breach 
of these statutory directions may 
constitute non-faithful performance. 
Subordinates of these officials should 
be bonded under a Faithful Per- 
formance of Duty Bond. 

Under this form of bond any 
official or employee, who is required 
by law to file an individual bond 
to qualify for office, must be ex- 
cluded. 

Both types of Blanket Bonds spe- 
cifically exclude treasurers or tax 
collectors by whatever title known, 
whether or not required by law to 
give bond. This latter exclusion is 
made because these Blanket Bonds, 
as promulgated by their originators, 
the member companies of the Surety 
Association of America, are stand- 
ard forms for country-wide use, it 
was realized thet at least 98% of 
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the persons performing the duties 
of treasurers or tax collectors are 
required by law or by common 
practice to give an individual bond 
to qualify for office. Furthermore, 
such officials are held directly re- 
sponsible under their bond for the 
loss of funds or property under their 
control, due to any cause save an 
act of the public enemy, or an act 
of God. Most public official under- 
writers believe it is part of their 
responsibility to assist such an ofh- 
cer to guard himself against per- 
sonal liability by periodic check- 
ups of features that might cause 
him grief. If such an officer were 
included under a Blanket Bond, 
even if legally permissible, it would 
be almost impossible to work in 
cooperation with the incumbent of 
the office, since the Blanket Bond 
method does not permit ready iden- 
tification of the occupants of the 
specific positions. 

Great strides have been made in 
the development of the Public Em- 
ployees Blanket Bond during the 
past five years. Whereas formerly 
only limited municipal departments 
could purchase this type of bond- 
ing, it may now be obtained on al- 
most all non-statutory positions in 


a state, county, city. town or other 


political sub-division. Below the 
level of state, such positions may 
be covered either under a single 
tailor- 
made program to properly cover 


instrument or through a 
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the peculiar problems of the cor- 
porate body involved. At the state 
Blanket Bond 
must be issued for each separate 
department, division, office or insti- 
tution. However, any bond issued 


level, this form of 


to a department, division, office or 
institution may cover the employees 
of any subordinate department, 
division, office or institution which 
the Insured is authorized by statute 
to manage, govern or control. As an 
illustration, a State Board of Edu- 
cation may, by statute, have juris- 
diction and control over all teach- 
ers colleges and state universities. 
A single Blanket Bond to the State 
Board of Education could also in- 
clude coverage on the personnel of 
the teachers colleges and state uni- 
versities. 

While the development of the 
Public Employees Blanket Bond 
during the past five has 
shown steady and satisfactory prog- 


years 


ress, certain problems have arisen 
to plague both the producer and 
the underwriter. Foremost are those 
provisions of general statutes which 
impose restricted or precise bond- 


ing requirements either on some or, 
in a few states, on all public offi- 
cials and public employees. These 
restrictions can be neither changed 


nor ignored by the surety compa- 
nies or the public officials them- 
selves. The only recourse is the 
legislative body of the state in- 
volved. This fact has been recog- 
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nized during the past two or three 
years by at least half a dozen state 
legislatures which have either con- 
sidered or actually enacted legisla- 
tion which would facilitate execu- 
tion of such Public Employees 
Blanket Bonds. States which have 
up to this moment adopted such 
legislation include California, lowa, 
Indiana, New York, New Jersey, 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania. 
In several other states it would ap- 
pear that some legislation may be 
needed to clarify the law: (a) as 
to the type of Blanket Bond that 
may be written; (b) the type of 
employee or official who may be 
included; or (c) the legality of 
payment of premium for all inclu- 
sive Blanket Bond protection. 

In addition to the Statutory 
problems are those imposed by city 
charters. Since the charter is, to 
the city or town, what the statutes 
are to the state as a whole, any 
restrictions or specific impositions 
made by the charter must be scru- 
pulously observed. The only remedy 
lies in the revision of the charter. 
In many instances such revisions 
may be made only by the state leg- 
islature which granted the charter. 
few instances, revisions 
may be made by the electorate 
which adopted the charter. In both 
situations, the responsible public 
officials usually hesitate to initiate 
the steps necessary to make revi- 
sions relating to bonding require- 


In some 
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charter revi- 
considered. 


ments, unless other 


sions are also to be 
Even more unusual are those char- 
ters which may be changed by or- 
dinance or by vote of the legislative 
body of the municipality. These 
present immeasurably less difficul- 
ties since, once convinced of the 
desirability of blanket bonding, the 
legislative body can effect the de- 
sired change without unreasonable 
expense or complicated procedure. 
This is also true of ordinance re- 
quirements which may have been 
in effect over a long period of time 
and which may have been based 
upon bonding conditions as they 
existed when the ordinances were 
first enacted. In the revision of 
such ordinances, great care must be 
taken that the language specifically 
authorizes blanket bonding on cer- 
tain type of employees while re- 
taining individual bonds on statu- 
tory officials required by general 
statutes to be so bonded, and spe- 
cifically or generally repeals all other 
ordinances or provisions of ordi- 
nances in conflict. 

One of the most frequent ques- 
tions presented to public official 
underwriters is: “Why can’t we in- 
clude all officers and employees 
under the Blanket Bond and there- 
by save the cost of the individual 
bonds on certain officials who are 
now so bonded?” 

As pointed out previously, the 


surety underwriter is bound by the 
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restrictions of law and obviously 
cannot violate these restrictions 
even at the request »f the public 
body. In fact, were he to do so, he 
might jeopardize the future inter- 
est of that public body. As an illus- 
tration, if he were to include under 
the Blanket Bond an officer who is 
required by statute or charter to 
file an individual bond to qualify 
for office, such officer would not 
have properly qualified and, there- 
fore, would not be legally entitled 
to perform the duties of that office. 
All of his acts might be considered 
illegal. Any taxpayer, or aggrieved 
citizen, could properly question his 
right to hold such office and might 
question the city authorities as to 
the expenditure of any funds by 
such an official while he was ille- 
gally performing the duties of that 
office. 

It should also be obvious that 
under the limited dishonesty form 
of Blanket Bond, the surety under- 
writer cannot agree to include any 
official or employee, who is re- 
quired by any law to be bonded for 
faithful performance of duties. 

In addition to the necessary le- 
gal limitations imposed by law and 
included in the Blanket Bonds 
themselves, each public body desir- 
ing the blanket form of protection 
must be considered on an individ- 
ual basis. Careful study must be 
given by the underwriter not only 
to the provisions of the general stat- 
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utes but also to requirements of 
charter or ordinances. In addi- 
tion, a conscientious underwriter 
will wish to make a careful analy- 
sis of the problems peculiar to each 
individual public body so that the 
most economical form of blanket 
bonding program in the best inter- 
ests of the administrative officials 
and taxpayers may be developed. 
Such a study by the underwriter 
should properly include a review 
of the budget of the public body, 
a review of the general statutes, 
the charter, and all existing ordi- 
nances relating to bonding require- 
ments, and consideration of bonds 
now existing either on individual, 
schedule or blanket basis. In order 
to make this study, full coopera- 
tion by the municipal authorities 
is absolutely imperative. Such co- 
operation often results in suggested 
minor changes which may mean 
savings in dollars for the public 
body. Many public administrators 
have been surprised to learn as a 
result of such an analysis that cer- 
tain officials required by law to 
be bonded have never filed bonds 
and, therefore, have been improp- 
erly holding office. Individual bond 
penalties set in a bygone era un- 
doubtedly should be increased to 
meet present, day economic and 
municipal financial conditions. In 
short, each blanket bonding pro- 
gram for a public body must be 
tailormade and should provide a 
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comprehensive survey of that pub- 
lic body’s bonding requirements. 

Some public bodies, while con- 
vinced of the necessity of bonding 
their employees to meet modern 
methods of conducting business, 
still hesitate to authorize a survey 
of their bonding needs because of 
their fear of exorbitant costs. This 
fear is usually based on the theory 
that since they pay a certain num- 
ber of dollars now to bond a lim- 
ited number of employees, the cost 
of bonding all employees will be 
commensurately higher. While such 
supposition would seem at firsi 
blush to be logical, one very im- 
portant factor is completely over- 
looked, namely the different rating 
method used in computing the 
Blanket Bond premium. 

On individual or schedule bonds, 
the premium is based on a flat rate 
of so much per thousand for the 
person or position involved. Thus, 
as an example, if three meter col- 
lectors are each bonded for $5,000 
at the rate of $5.00 per thousand, 
the annual cost would be $75.00. 
However, since the Blanket Bond is 
just what it means, that is blanket 
coverage on all employees, other 
than statutory officials, a new meth- 
od of rating was devised by the 
Surety Association. This method of 
rating is similar in some respects 
to that used in the blanket bonding 
of employees of commercial houses 
and industries. 
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The practical results of this meth- 
od of rating as compared to the 
individual or schedule rating is 
often startling even to underwrit- 
ers who are experienced in this 
type of work. Below are listed a 
few illustrations of comparisons of 
costs under the previous method 
ot bonding a limited number of 
employees and the blanket bond- 
ing of all legible employees. All 
costs are average annual costs. 


city A—Population 248,000 
Previously bonded 
Now bonding 

COUNTY A—Population 94,000— 
Previously bonded 
Now bonding 

city B—Population 25,000— 
Previously bonded 
Now bonding 

crry c—Population 16,000— 
Previously bonded 
Now bonding 


Due to the peculiarities of gov- 
ernment relating to budget periods, 
terms of elected officials, etc., the 
Surety Association has recognized 
the need for several plans of pre- 
mium payment. Premiums on Pub- 
lic Employees Blanket Bonds may 
be paid under any of the following 
options: 

1. Annual 

2. Two years in 
discount 

8. Three years in 
16 2/3% discount 


4. Three years on budget plan- 
50% of the term premium first year 


advance—7 4% 


advance— 
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35% second year, 20% third year,— 
16 2/3% discount with 5% charge for 
budget feature. 

5. Four years in advance 16 2/3% 
discount 

6. Four years on budget plan— 
40% of the term premium first year, 
30% second year, 15% each third and 
fourth years—16 2/3% discount, plus 
5% charge for budget feature. 


In addition to the broad cover- 
age given by Public Employees 
Blanket Bonds, there are several 


100 employees @ $1,500 
3,200 employees @ $1,300 


800 
650 


136 employees @ $ 
670 employees @ $ 
160 
262 


6 employees @ 


145 
298 


13 employees @ 
128 employees @ 


$ 
180 employees @ $ 
$ 
$ 


additional features which are ad- 
vantageous to the protected public 
body: 


1. The unidentifiable employee 
loss. The Blanket Bond provides 
that where the Insured suffers a loss 
caused by an unidentifiable 
ployee, this loss nevertheless shall 
be recoverable up to the penalty 
of the bond, and there shall be no 
reduction in protection to the pub- 
lic body as to any other losses which 
might subsequently occur. 

2. Stable premium for the pre- 
mium period. There are no charges 
and no deductions for normal in- 
decrease of employees 


em- 


crease or 
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during the premium period. Certain 
eligible Insured annually are re- 
quired to take on additional staffs of 
employees for assessment and col- 
lection of taxes of various kinds or 
for other seasonal duties. This is not 
a normal increase. Whenever this 
condition exists, the premium charge 
is computed both on the normal and 
maximum numbers of employees; 
the difference between the normal 
and maximum number of employees, 
prorated for the period of activity, 
is charged for such additional em- 
ployees. On the other hand, the re- 
cent flood disasters in the north- 
eastern part of our country called 
for large additional staffs to be 
added on a temporary basis to all 
levels of local government. Such 
employees were automatically in- 
cluded under the Blanket Bond cov- 
erage, where existent, without ad- 
ditional premium charge. 

The Public Employees Blanket 
Bond permits the elimination of the 
crystal ball or the informed guess 
as to which employees are most 
likely to cause a loss. It is a cov- 
erage, however, which is not to be 
written or purchased without close 
study of the requirements of stat- 
ute, charter and ordinance, and the 


exposure peculiar to each govern- 
mental agency, department or of- 
fice. Improperly written, it may be 
expensive; result in over or under 
insurance as to some positions or 
activities; or even raise legal ques- 
tions as to qualification for office. 
Well written, it can provide an in- 
expensive, hand-tailored, all inclu- 
sive guarantee against loss due to 
employee dishonesty or negligence. 

With close to five million per- 
sons employed on the local public 
payrolls, responsible for receiving 
or expending millions of dollars an- 
nually, the Public Employees Blan- 
ket Bond provides an opportunity 
to every agent to offer service to 
his community in a manner which 
will reap him profits. 

Yes this is election year. Who 
will win this year? When the bat- 
tles of the campaigns are over, 
every agent should be able to con- 
gratulate the successful candidates. 
But even more important, if he 
plans now, he can be a winner too 
—by writing a profitable line of 
public official business. 


es 


Often a woman's intuition is just a suspicion 


that made good. 


The amount of sleep required by individuals 
varies—except that each person needs just five 


minutes more. 


—The Indiana Agent 





© A highly respected insurance executive pin- 
points three areas of importance that demand 


thoughtful appraisal by all persons concerned 
with the future direction of the property in- 


surance industry 


A Challenge and a Test 


HOSE OF US WHO HAVE been 
6 prerter in the casualty and 
bonding business for any length of 
time realize that ours is a many- 
sided business. It touches every as- 
pect of commerce and industry and 
is heavily freighted with the public 
interest. It calls upon us to play 
many roles—some of them arising 
out of our immediate business con- 
cern and some of them far and 
above it. In our normal business ac- 
tivity we provide the basis for cred- 
it, encourage the inventor, and pro- 
tect the investor. And then we play 
a leading role in accident preven- 
tion and highway safety. We play 
the part of educator in establishing 
and applying professional standards 
of insurance education. We embrace 
the role of public defender by op- 
posing harmful legislation and pros- 
ecuting the crooked claimant who 
would prey on our policyholders. 
We are called upon to be pioneer 
and crusader. Yet, with all of this, 


we manage somehow or other to 


By HERBERT B. STELLWAGEN 
carry on the business of insurance. 

All of these activities spring from 
our conception of the duty and re- 
sponsibility which we owe to our 
policyholders. They give expression 
to a fundamental and continuing 
philosophy which undergirds the 
basic objective of stock insurance. 
That basic objective is the creation 
of quality protection at proper prices 
maximum distribution to the 
public through independent insur- 
ance producers. By quality protec- 


for 


tion, I mean policies that meet in 
full the policyholder’s needs. By 
proper prices, I mean rates that 
serve to guarantee the promises of 
the policy and provide the high 
standard of service to which the 
policyholder is entitled. By maxi- 
mum distribution, I mean the bring- 
ing of protection to every insurable 
business and the 
United States. 


individual in 
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If you will recall to mind the 
varied activities in which we have 
been engaged over the years, you 
will find, I think, that have 
sought to lay hold on those things 
which would further our basic ob- 
jective and to resist and remove 
those things which would hinder it. 
Our activities have been motivated 
in varying degrees by an enlightened 
self-interest and for that we need 
make no apology. If the saving of 
lives and the prevention of suffer- 
ing be the concomitant of an effort 


we 


to reduce our losses—so be it! 

It seems to me that a re-statement 
of our basic objective and a reaf- 
firmation of its underlying philoso- 
phy are especially needed to clarify 
some of the issues which confront 
us today. We are faced with diffi- 
cult problems, as we have been 
many times before, and with these 
we must grapple. On the other 
hand, new and wonderful opportu- 
nities for greater public service lie 
before us and these we would grasp. 

If we were to synthesize the 
hopes and fears, the debates, the 
speeches, and the activities which 
now abound, we would arrive at 
three broad categories into which 
most of them fall. They are—first, 
the continuing and increasing threat 
of harmful legislation; second the 
problems and the opportunities of 
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the atomic age; and, third, the com- 
petition for personal business and 
especially automobile business. I 
should like to discuss the first two 
subjects rather briefly and the third 
more extensively. Each one offers 
the opportunity for companies and 
agents to display the skill and the 
stamina which are characteristic of 
of their more exacting roles. 

Harmful Legislation. The tide of 
bad bills flooding our legislative 
halls is rising higher than ever be- 
fore. Sc ne of these are introduced 
by cranks and crackpots; some are 
sponsored by clever and self-seek- 
ing men who would destroy our re- 
maining common law defenses to 
the end that damages will be de- 
termined by caprice and emotion 
rather than by liability and nature 
of injury. I refer to legislation which 
would compel the disclosure of in- 
surance and the amount thereof, 
join the insurance company with 
the insured as co-defendant, and 
restrict the proper discretion of the 
judiciary in tort actions. The aggra- 
vated costs which are bound to fol- 
low the enactment of such legisla- 
tion are paid for with policyholders’ 
money because it is the policyholder 
who is called upon to pay the in- 
creased rates which inflated loss 
levels require. 

The demand for more and differ- 
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ent taxes is widespread and persist- 
ent. Increased levies on insurance 
premiums have been enacted into 
law by many states in the current 
legislative year. My present concern 
is not with income taxes but rather 
with taxes and fees which add to 
the overhead cost of doing business 
and which are a charge on the wise 
and the prudent who purchase in- 
surance policies. The situation is 
aggravated when certain classes of 
insurers are exempted from privi- 
lege taxes and license fees imposed 
upon stock companies. 

We must protest vigorously 
against legislation which would im- 
properly or unnecessarily add to the 
cost of insurance. Such increases in 
cost discourage the purchase of in- 
surance and are inimical to our 
proper objective of securing the 
maximum distribution of our prod- 
uct at proper rates. 

The threat of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance, although dor- 
mant in some jurisdictions, is not 
dead. The present danger in the 
situation is that we may become 
weary of the battle and so let our- 
selves be beguiled into- believing 
that compulsory automobile insur- 
ance is not the evil which in our 
hearts we know it to be. For exam- 
ple, the highly dramatized prob- 
lem of the innocent victim is being 
dumpec in our laps. I don’t think 
it belongs there. Goodness knows, 
we have devised and made avail- 
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able all sorts of accident insurance 
—some tied in with our liability 
policies, others not—the purchase 
of which will compensate for medi- 
cal expenses arising from automo- 
bile accidents regardless of fault. 
We should, and I think we will, 
give constant consideration to addi- 
tional voluntary coverage which 
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will further minimize the problem. 

The point I would make is this— 
let us not betray the principles of 
the platform upon which we have 
stood; let us not forsake the friends 
in and out of the legislatures who 
have seen eye to eye with us. 
Rather let us rededicate ourselves 
to our opposition to compulsory 
automobile insurance which we 
know to be a bad thing for the 
public whom we are dedicated to 
serve. 

The Opportunities of the Atomic 
Age. The scientists have presented 
us with a glorious opportunity to 
extend our activities into new and 
limitless fields and it behooves us 
to grasp it with alacrity and en- 
thusiasm. We are living in an age 
of supersonic speeds, miracle drugs, 
wonder metals, and atomic power. 
All of these new industrial devel- 
opments challenge the ability of 
underwriter and agent to provide 
the necessary insurance protection. 
By meeting these new insurance 
demands, we merely carry on a 
proud tradition of our industry. Let 
it be recalled that the prototypes of 
most of the policies which we write 
today were devised by members of 
the organizations met together to- 
day. Many were devised by men 
now the and 
others were created by a generation 


active in business 
of men to whose positions we have 
succeeded. 

The most dramatic of the new 
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industrial developments is atomic 
energy and I repeat that we are 
called upon to underwrite the 
hazards involved in this field not 
tomorrow but today. Atomic en- 
ergy is being utilized at the present 
time in medicine, in agriculture, in 
industry, in laboratories, and in the 
production of power. The Geneva 
Conference held in August of this 
year demonstrated the wide appli- 
cation of atomic energy to the pur- 
poses of peace and confirmed the 
fact that risks involving nuclear 
power demand our immediate at- 
tention. I am glad to be able to say 
that able men are now dealing 
with the capacity problem which 
the underwriting of this new phe- 
nomenon presents. And it is to be 
hoped that all companies and all 
agents may so co-operate as to 
make available an adequate insur- 
ance market for the peaceful em- 
ployment of atomic energy. 

In the writing of atomic energy 
risks and other new and unusual 
risks, I feel we may rightfully ex- 
pect that the regulatory authorities 
may be receptive to rate-making by 
judgment on a risk by risk basis. 
If we are to keep the Government 
out of this business and if we are 
to prevent its flow to unauthorized 
insurers, then we must be free to 
apply our best judgement in the 
making of rates and in the con- 
struction of policy forms to the 
new and unprecedented hazards 
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The tremendous growth of the middle class population and 
concentration in suburbs 


we are called upon to cover. 
Competition for Automobile In- 
surance. In order to provide a 
proper perspective for today’s com- 
petitive automobile situation and 
for the purpose of developing a 
point of view which I should like 
to offer for your consideration, | 
should like to discuss rather fully 
the role which we now play in the 
Accordingly, I 


insurance scene. 


will begin with the suggestion that 
most of the companies and agents 
represented here today are primar- 
ily insurers of business and industry 
and only secondarily insurers of 
non-business and private risks. Let 
us examine that suggestion for a 
moment. Our bonding business is 
in large measure concerned with 
banks, brokers, and contractors. Our 
workmen’s compensation business is 
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almost wholly related to industry. 
Our automobile account is heavily 
larded with commercial fleets, pub- 
lic carriers, and garages. Our mis- 
cellaneous liability premiums are 
derived in the main from manufac- 
turing, contracting, public utility, 
and mercantile risks. Even our bur- 
glary business is pretty nearly even- 
ly divided between commercial and 
personal business and in the acci- 
dent and health field our major in- 
come is from group insurance 
which in turn derives from industry. 

If you will look back over the 
past twenty years, you will find 
that our chief concern in the area 
of rating has been the improve- 
ment of our procedures for the 
large commercial risk. Graduated 
expense loadings, retrospective rat- 
ing, composite rating, and Plan D 
have enabled us to deal justly and 
equitably with the large business 
risks and to maintain our position 
in a highly competitive field. “But,” 
some of you will say, “we are not 
make out. 
brokers 


so one-sided as 
Many large 
operate personal insurance depart- 
ments.” Granted, but may I suggest 
that the backbone of such personal 


you 


agents and 


insurance production consists of 
policyholders in the higher income 
brackets including the executives of 
plants and businesses on the pro- 


ducer’s books. Of course, we write 


a good volume of personal casualty 
risks. However, I would make the 
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point that by and large we are not 
geared to attack the huge mass 
market of personal risks. Compara- 
tive statistics will confirm that con 
clusion. , 

In short, we are, dare I use the 
term—specialty writers in the in- 
surance of the business and indus- 
trial risks of America. That is our 
central role today and we play it 
well. I am proud of the joint contri- 
bution of the companies and agents 
to the extraordinary success of 
stock insurance in this field. 

But now we are confronted with 
other and different specialty writ- 
ters specialists in the writing of the 
mass market of personal risks. Cer- 
tain companies have found the way 
to manufacture and to distribute 
automobile insurance to millions of 
private passenger car owners in the 
United States. That insurance is 
lost—temporarily at least—to the 
companies and agents assembled 
here. 

What shall we do about it? 
Shall we imitate our competitors? 
Shall we streamline our policies 
which is a euphemism for paring 
the coverage? Shall we cut rates? 
Shall we devise some novel scheme 
for the distribution of our policies? 
In my opinion, the answers to these 
and_ other which the 
problem poses must be consistent 
with the basic objective of stock 
insurance which I enunciated a few 
minutes ago. Specifically, I would 


questions 
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proclaim that we must continue to 
sell quality protection—the broadest 
and best which we can devise. We 
must continue to charge proper 
rates—rates which will not short- 
change the policyholder on any ele- 
ment of service which he is entitled 
to receive. And, finally, we must 
continue to seek the maximum dis- 
tribution of our policies through in- 
dependent insurance producers. 

Let us analyze the position a bit 
further. I have said that our pri- 
mary concern has been the insuring 
of business and industry. Conse- 
quently, we have created company 
and agent organizations best suited 
to achieve that objective. We have 
engineering and payroll audit de- 
partments; the automobile specialty 
companies have not. We have 
trained experts in the fidelity, 
surety, workmen’s compensation, 
aviation, and general liability fields; 
the automobile specialty companies 
have not. We have developed facil- 
ities for dealing with catastrophic 
loss potentials; the automobile spe- 
cialty companies have not. On the 
other hand, the automobile special- 
ty companies have built organiza- 
tions with low overhead which mer- 
chandise their single product to 
the maximum number of potential 
customers. 

The point I wish to make is 
that our type of organization, while 
admirable for our present purpose, 
is not geared to specialization in 
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the mass automobile market. If it 
is our desire and intent to play an 
an important role in the mass mar- 
ket of personal risks, then we must 
organize for that purpose. We must 
organize to deal with a profound 
change in the social and economic 
life of this country. I refer to the 
tremendous growth of the middle 
class home-owning population and 
its concentration in the suburbs and 
new housing developments adjacent 
to the large cities. This is America’s 
new frontier and we are not giving 
it the attention it demands. Retail 
business has seen this change and 
has shifted with it—either through 
decentralization or by complete 


transfer to local shopping centers. 
The banking business follows the 


same pattern. It is this market 
which is gradually slipping away 
from us and it is for its recapture 
that we must reorganize. The com- 
pany with one or two large agents 
in the big city will not get this 
business and the agent with an im- 
pressive office in mid-city will not 
get it. We must place our points 
of production in those areas where 
people live and congregate and do 
their business. The companies will 
have to consider the appointment 
of agents who will develop these 
areas. Agents will have to consider 
the opening of small offices in shop- 
ping centers and the institution of 
a program of personal risk solici- 
tation by personnel trained for that 
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task. Considerable thought must be 
to advertising—whether in 
newspapers, on the radio or on tele- 


given 


vision. 

To be sure, there are considera- 
organization 
attention. 


tions antecedent to 
that will 


First and foremost, we will have to 


demand our 
ponder a change in our traditional 
underwriting attitude which has 
been unsympathetic to unduly 
heavy commitments in the automo- 
bile field. We will have to re-ap- 
praise our product both as to price 
and form. We may have to use a 
six-month policy or offer easy and 
convenient methods of installment 
payment to keep in step with the 
buying habits of the people. We 
will have to study methods for sim- 
plifying the processing of our busi- 
ness. But, with all of this, I would 
repeat that we may well fail in our 
effort to conquer the new frontier 
if we are not organized to carry out 
such plans and innovations as we 
may devise. 

Reorganization will succeed only 
with applied energy, and so I 
would make a second observation, 
being emboldened to do so because 
it is not entirely original. It is that 
we have grown fat and have lost 
the zea! for production which char- 
acterized less prosperous days. The 
gospel of first 
preached by the independent in- 
surance producers of America. It 
was they who educated the people 


protection was 
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of this country to the need of the 
protection which our policies offer. 
It is bitterly disillusioning to see 
others gather the harvest of their 
evangelism. You have heard it said 
of well-paid professional athletes, 
who have achieved success in their 
chosen sport, that they are no 
longer hungry and, therefore, un- 
able or unwilling to exert them- 
selves as they did at the beginning 
of their careers when they had to 
struggle to eat. Can it be that 
there are no longer any hungry 
agents? Yes, I will direct the same 
question to company personnel. 

And have 
three subjects which on the surface 
appear to be unrelated. We have 
talked about harmful legislation, its 
effects, and our responsibility in re- 
spect to it. We have referred to the 
atomic age and the opportunity 
given us to provide the protection 
for the scientific developments of 
our time. We have tried to analyze 
the genesis of the competitive 
struggle for private passenger auto- 
mobile business and to suggest a 
basis for counteracting that com- 
petition. 

May I point out, however, that 
the subjects which we have been 
discussing are alike in this—they 
each present a challenge and a test. 

Will the stock companies and 
their agents accept the challenge 
and meet the test? I for one am 
sure that they will. 


now we discussed 





@ Retail store risks can be protected now in 


a package policy that is attractive to the pro- 


ducer for its greater rating simplicity and higher 


return in commission—this market is a big one! 


Protecting the Retail Merchant 


HE STOREKEEPER’S Liability 

Policy is available for retail 
store risks, with but few exceptions, 
and includes on a single premium 
basis the important coverages out- 
the Manuals of 
Liability Insurance for such risks. 


lined in several 
The policy, which is written on a 
single limit basis for Bodily Injury 
and Property Damage, is designed 
to furnish the average retail store 
form those liability 
to 
insure the usual business activities 
of these risks. 
the 

well 


in “package” 


coverages considered essential 


of the 
insurance 


standpoint 
agents the 
companies it is an extremely simple 


From 
as as 
matter to arrive at the premium 
for the policy since only one. yard- 
stick—area—is used for measuring 
the exposure. 

For example, although the policy 
automatically affords coverage for 
Owners’, Landlords’ & Tenants’ ex- 


posure on the premises as well as 


Contractual, Elevator and Prod- 
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ucts, the rate for all these cover- 
ages is a single rate per 100 square 
feet of area based on the classifi- 
cation code number for the type of 
store involved subject, of course, 
to the minimum premium shown 
on the state rate sheets. 

The Storekeeper’s policy is de- 
signed to accomplish the following 
objectives: 

1) To make the general lia- 
bility to 
buyers through combination of 
existing coverages in a simpler 
policy at a price lower than that 
at 
otherwise be purchased. 

2) To interest producers by 


lines more attractive 


which these coverages can 


means of a more attractive policy 
which is easier to rate and in- 
volves more commission because 
of increased unit price. 

3) To benefit companies by 
increasing volume of those gen- 
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liability which 
have been more profitable than 
the O. L. & T. line. 

4) To reduce expense through 
simplified rating, combined ac- 
and and 


eral exposures 


counting statistics, 


larger average premium. 
There are over 1,859,000 retail 
establishments in this country ac- 


counting for more than $170 bil- 
lion in retail sales. However, it is 
well to remember that usually about 
10% of the units in any total will 
account for about 80% of the busi- 


ness. 
OVERHEAD PROBLEM 


The average retail merchant is 
faced with the problem of keeping 
his sales up and his overhead down. 
As a result of this he may carry 
far less insurance than he needs for 
adequate protection and may scat- 
ter his insurance widely in hopes 
of making customers out of the 
agents with whom he places his 
business. He doesn’t realize, until 
too late, that the practice defeats 
its own purpose. 

Looking at the problem from an 
agent’s point of view, the agent 
hardly expect to receive 
enough commission from the afore- 


could 


mentioned arrangement to warrant 
spending the time necessary to do 
a real job as insurance advisor to 
the storekeeper. While an agent 
might buy enough of the mer- 
chant’s goods or services to make 
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up the premium charge, he could 
seldom, if ever, buy enough to 
make up for the unprotected losses. 

We know the storekeeper should 
carry insurance to prvutect his in- 
vestment and income, but he sel- 
dom knows the risk he runs by car- 
rying inadequate insurance and 
spreading his policies among sev- 
era! agents. The Storekeeper’s 
Liability Policy goes a long way 
toward meeting the average store- 
keeper's need for protection against 
liability losses. Let us consider the 
extent of the protection offered by 
this policy. 

Coverage A—Liability. The com- 
pany agrees to pay on the behalf 
of the insured all sums which the 
insured shall become legally obii- 
gated to pay as damages because 
of bodily injury, sickness or disease, 
including death at any time result- 
ing therefrom, sustained by any 
person, or injury to or destruction 
of property, including the loss of 
use thereof, caused by accident and 
arising out of the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of the premises, or 
operations necessary or incidental 
thereto. 

Coverage B—Medical Payments. 
The company agrees to pay ail 
reasonable expenses incurred with- 
in one year from the date of acci- 
dent for necessary medical, surgi- 
cal, ambulance, hospital, profes- 
sional nursing and funeral services, 
to or for each person, who sustains 
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bodily injury, sickness or disease, 
caused by accident and arising out 
of the ownership, maintenance or 
use of the premises, or operations 
necessary or incidental thereto. 

Locations covered by the policy 
are: 

Designated premises. 

Free parking areas. 

Booths or exhibits. 

Non-owned premises used for 

employees recreation or meet- 

ings. 

Newly acquired premises for 30 

days, provided the insured noti- 

fies the company. 

Contractual Coverages; includes 
warranty of goods or products or, 
if in writing: 

Lease of premises. 

Easement agreement. 

Agreement required by munic- 

ipal ordinance, or 

Sidetrack agreement. 

Products Coverage: 

1) The handling or use of, 
the existence of any condition in 
or a warranty of goods or prod- 
ucts manufactured, sold, handled 
or distributed by the named in- 
sured, other than equipment 
rented to or located for use of 
others but not sold, if the acci- 
dent occurs after the insured has 
relinquished possession thereof 
to others and away from the 
premises; 

2) Operations, if the accident 
occurs after such operations have 
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been completed or abandoned at 
the place of occurrence thereof 
and away from the premises, ex- 
cept (a) pick-up and delivery, 
and (b) the existence of tools, 
uninstalled equipment and aban- 
doned or unused materials; pro- 


vided, operations shall not be 
deemed incomplete because im- 
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properly or defectively per 
formed or because further op- 
erations may be required pur- 
suant to a service or maintenance 
agreement. 

Elevators Covered; policy in ef- 
fect provides a form of non-owner- 
ship coverage on elevators. They 
are covered where the insured 
owns, rents or controls only a part 
of the building and does not op- 
erate, maintain or control the ele- 
vators. 

Exclusions: 

1) Aircraft. 
2) While away from premises, 
except in connection with struc- 
and new con- 
performed 


by independent contractors: 


tural alterations 


struction operations 

Vehicles. 

Draft or Saddle animals. 

Watercraft. 

3) Elevators when under in- 
sured’s control (can be covered 
for a charge). 

4) Demolition. 

5) Products and completed 
operations, with respect to gas 
for heat or power or appliances 
operated by gas or liquid fuel. 

6) Injury to employees. 


7) Damage to property owned 


by, occupied or used by, or 
rented to insured. Also property 
in care, custody or control except 
under sidetrack agreement. 

8) Damage to products man- 
work 


ufactured or sold or to 
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completed by insured, out of 
which damage arises. 

9) Water Damage. 

10) Statutory liability result- 
ing from the sale or gift of alco- 
holic beverage. 

Medical Payments Exclude: 

1) Named insured or 
employee. 


2) Any tenant or his employee 


any 


on tenant’s portion of premises. 
3) Any person entitled to com- 
pensation. 
4) Any 


maintenance 


engaged in 
demo- 


person 

alteration, 
lition or construction for insured, 
lessee, or lessor. 

5) Any person participating 
in sports. 

6) Any medical service pro- 
vided by the insured. 

7) The products hazard. 

8) Any expense resulting from 
the sale or distribution of alco- 
holic beverages. 

Policy Limits: The policy pro- 
vides, under Coverage A (Liability), 
a single limit of $10,000 for all 
damages arising out of one accident 
and under Coverage B (Medical 
Payments) a limit of $250 for each 
person $10,000 for two or 
more persons for expenses arising 
out of any one accident. Increased 


and 


limits may be provided by applying 
the appropriate factors as outlined 
in the Storekeeper’s Liability sec- 
tion of the manual. 

Storekeeper’s Liability insurance 
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MERCHANT 


Retail establishments in this country account for $170 billion in sales 


applies to retail stores (except 
as specified) classified as stores in 
the basic classification section of 
the Owners’ Landlords’ & Tenants’ 
Liability manual. It also applies to 
photograph studios, tailoring or 
dressmaking establishments and 
valet shops. For the purpose of this 
insurance “retail stores” shall mean 
stores selling goods or products 


primarily at retail with not more 
than 50% of the sales by mail order. 
This insurance does not apply to 
(1) stores selling principally prod- 
ucts which are manufactured by 
the insured at a separate location, 
(2) stores or refreshment stands 


with automobile parking areas 
used for curb or tray service, and 
(3) the following types of stores: 
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AUCTION 

BARBER SHOPS 

Beauty PARLORS 

Cuan Srores—ali types having 
more than ten store locations 

CLEANING AND Dyernc EsTAs- 
LISHMENTS or receiving stations 

CONCESSIONAIRES—check room or 
toilet concessions 

DEPARTMENT Stores (as classi- 
fied in the manual) 

Druc 

Five AND TEN CENT Stores (as 
classified in the manual) 

HEARING AID 

Launpnies or laundry receiving 
stations 

Mai Orper Houses 

MARKETS—open air 

OpticaAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Any store of the following types 
if its total annual sales are $375,000 
or more and its total area is 3,000 
square feet or more: 


FROZEN Foop 
Fruir on VEGETABLE 
GROCERY 


March 


MARKETS (not upen air) 
Meat, GROCERY AND PROVISION 
(combined ) 


There is no advantage in our re- 
peating sales arguments you al- 
ready know by heart. However, the 
following stories are but a few ex- 
amples culled from recent Com- 
merce Clearing House Reports on 
negligence cases, other than auto- 
mobile. All the digests in the book 
are cases that have been appealed 
from the lower courts. Regardless 
of whether the judgment was up- 
held or reversed, the legal expenses 
involved would have cost far more 


than the policy premium. The 


moral of these stories is that it can 
happen and even if there was no 
payment by the storekeeper, he 


still had to pay the attorney fees. 

In this business anything can 
happen and we do mean anything 
—to anyone. 


A cardboard sign in light wood frame, three by five feet, fell and struck 


the plaintiff . . . 


Swinging doors on a store... 


“it is justifiable to infer that the door check 





had been adjusted by one of the defendant’s employees to cut down the 
draft, thus diverting outgoing traffic into head-on collision with incoming 
traffic”’—plaintiff struck by outward swinging door, pushed by a customer 
leaving the store. 


Customer injured when struck by a door blown open by a strong wind 
. . knocked down, suffered severe injuries . door check or retarding 
device had been removed prior to accident . . . awarded $15,000. 


A store floor uniformly oiled, rubbed with rags and swept daily, was the 
locale of our next case. A month after application of the oil the plaintiff 
alleged that she slipped. 








‘ 
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A little (five feet, 100 Ibs.) old (77) lady alleged that she was struck by 
an “electric eye” door in the defendant's store. This caused her to fall and 
break her hip. Original award $35,000—reversed. 


A bottle of olives knocked down by a customer and broken was mopped 
up by an employee but a damp spot was still visible when X slipped on the 
floor and suffered a fracture of the vertebrae. Original award of $12,000 
set aside as excessive and reduced to $5,000 because X was on a pension 
and had no loss of earnings. 


In a busy shoe store a customer was injured in a fall over a footstool. 
Claimant alleged that it couldn’t be seen because the aisle was crowded, 
vision was obstructed by the glare from a metal object, and the floor was 
in a shadow. Stool was in use at time of accident. 


Shy little old lady (77) injured as a result of fall . . . while trying on a 
dress . . . when an eager clerk “pulled” her “carelessly and negligently 
toward a mirror. 


A minor awarded $10,000; the father awarded $1,000 for medical ex- 
penses when a heavy outer plate glass door severed the minor's right index 
finger to the first joint. Judgment upheld. 


A woman (as they sometimes will) followed an employee carrying fresh 
vegetables to a vegetable bin slipped on a vegetable leaf. 


Plaintiff became “entangled or hobbled” in a metal hoop on sidewalk 
adjacent to defendant’s store . . . sidewalk at the point in question was 
“normal public sidewalk without any defects and without any labeling there 
as to loading zone,” recovered for injuries. 


$8,500 to woman 79 who slipped on a banana peel . . . no evidence that 
store sold or handled bananas... nor that any of the detendant’s employees 
had actual knowledge of the presence but the fact that they “were kind of 
shrivelled up and dark brown” (the banana peels, of course), permits in- 
ference that they must be have remained on the floor long enough to charge 
defendant with “constructive notice of their presence.” 


Plaintiff (watching window being dressed) suffered serious injury when 
she fell in the defendant’s store as a result of failing to notice a short step- 
down from the street level to the vestibule floor. (Believe it or not, they 
had recently moved the sidewalk.) 


& 


When a man changes his mind as often as a 
woman, chances are he’s married to her. 
—The Tom-Tom (American Casualty Co.) 








Comprehensive Dwelling Policy 


The following is the first of a series of articles on the 
subject of new multiple peril dwelling package policies 
which have developed so rapidly since 1954. The second 
article will be published in the May issue of THE CASUALTY 
AND SURETY JOURNAL and will discuss the Homeowners 


policies A and B. 


It should be clearly understood that the authors of these 
articles are expressing their personal opinions and prefer- 
ences. They do not purport to reflect the views or endorse- 
ment of the Association. This series is published solely in 
response to numerous and repeated requests from producers. 


1» YOU WANT TO PUT your 
choice dwelling business be- 
yond competition? Are you inter- 
ested in deciding which of the 
Multi-Peril Dwelling Policies pro- 
vide the best coverage for the larg- 
est group of your customers? Do 
you hesitate to prescribe Multi- 
Peril Dwelling Policies which pro- 
vide less coverage than individual 
policies being replaced? Will you 
spend enough time with an indi- 
vidual insured to “tailor” a dwell- 
ing policy for your customers, now 
that average premiums will produce 
commissions of sixty to seventy- 
five dollars and more? 

If your answer to these ques- 


tions is an unqualified “yes,” then 
I suggest that you carefully exam- 
ine the Comprehensive Dwelling 
Policy. The value of doing this is 
shown by the fact that during 
1955, in the short period of a single 
year, acceptance of the Compre- 


The Editors 


By ERWIN H. LUECKE 


hensive Dwelling Policy by an 
ever-increasing number of agents 
has been most gratifying to its 
sponsors. 

No better illustration can be of- 
fered than the actual experience of 
an agent in the Mid-West who per- 
sonally followed up mailing of a 
very brief letter to clients and who, 
within four weeks (and the period 
included time out for Christmas 
and New Year’s hoiidays) pro- 
duced over six thousand dollars in 
new Multi-Peril Dwelling business, 
principally on the Comprehensive 
Dwelling forms. This agent writes: 

“Please pardon my delay in an- 
swering your inquiry. The delay 
was largely caused by our being so 
busy writing Comprehensive Dwell- 
ing Policies. We did not keep a 
complete tabulation of responses to 
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our letter but we are regular users 
of direct mail advertising and have 
never had the response that we re- 
ceived to this letter. We had many 
telephone calls immediately after 
the letters were mailed and we are 
still receiving such calls. We also 
received many additional inquiries 
as we visited people to whom we 
wrote. 

“I do not wish to appear to be 
oversold on this policy because I 
do not feel that I am oversold. 
However, we must not be slow to 
the fullest extent a tool 
which enable us to recoup the new 
dwelling construction which should 
have been ours but which was writ- 
ten by builders and mortgage com- 
panies over the last twenty years. 
I am convinced we have this tool 
in the Comprehensive Dwelling 
Policy. We are doing just that with 
it here. While we have only 
scratched the surface, the field is 
unlimited and we are going to 
write a great deal of it during the 
coming several years. In our city, 
at least 90% of new dwelling con- 
struction for the last twenty years 
has been written by real estate and 
mortgage companies. This is what 
we refer to and this is what we are 
going to recapture.” 


use to 


INHERENT APPEAL 


Some of the inherent advantages 
of the Comprehensive Dwelling 
Policy which have been emphasized 
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from the beginning continue their 
appeal to agents and customers 
alike. 

Foremost is the appeal of flexi- 
bility in coverage and in amount. 
There is really no basis for ever re- 
quiring a customer to buy more in- 
surance or less insurance than he 
the 


needs. In Comprehensive 
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Dwelling Policy, the customer buys 
protection on his dwelling build- 
ings in an amount not less than 
80% of their value and may option- 
ally apply up to 10% of the cover- 
age to appurtenant structures, yet 
may also purchase specific amounts 
on such structures. Under Section 
A (Fire, Extended Coverage, Ad- 
ditional Extended Coverage, Broad 
Form, etc.), the client similarly pur- 
chases insurance to at least 80% of 
value and may select either fire, 
extended coverage and additional 
extended coverage or the “Broad 
Form” on both buildings and con- 
tents and, as to buildings, in most 
rating territories, has the further 
option of selecting “Special Form” 
coverage. Nothing has been 
changed, added or taken away 
from the traditionally proven types 
of coverage. 
THE PRIVILEGE 

Again, under premises theft, the 
client not only secures the broadest 
type of theft coverage written by 
casualty 100% 
blanket—but he has the privilege 


companies — and 


of purchasing a minimum of one 
thousand dollars in coverage, or of 
insuring to at least 20% of his con- 
tents values. The only difference is 
that modified rates will reflect a 
greater saving if the coverage is 
in an amount equal to at least 20% 


of value. 
In order to qualify for substan- 
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tial premium modifications (25% in 
most territories on Coverage Group 
A—fire, extended coverage, broad 
form or special form and either 
30% on theft when insured to at 
least 20% of value, or 10% when 
the amount is at least one thou- 
sand dollars but not 20% of val- 
ue), the only additional require- 
ment is that policy must include 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
coverage. This is the third section 
of the policy (identified as Sec- 
tion C) and provides standard li- 
ability coverage, broadened by in- 
clusion of protection for fire legal 
liability exposure. 

Another vital feature is the fact 
that theft coverage specifically in- 
cludes mysterious disappearance of 
insured property. This is even more 
important than may at first be real- 
ized, in the case of policyholders 
who relinquish individual casualty 
residence theft coverage to accept 
a Multi-Peril Dwelling Policy. D’f- 
ficult indeed will be the lot of a 
producer arranging a Multi-Peril 
Policy replacing specific coverages 
that are broader than the new form 
being issued. In all respects, the 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy is 
at least as broad as the individual 
contracts it replaces. 

The policyholder may also pur- 
chase “off premises” theft coverage 
and here, again, the coverage is the 
broadest obtainable in that it grants 
not only mysterious disappearance 
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DWELLING POLICY 


The new policies provide coverage for your largest group of customers 


coverage but includes insurance for 
theft of unattended property from 
automobiles, a provision not found 
in all competitive Multi-Peril Dwell- 
ing contracts. 

The Dwelling 
Policy also provides a 10% optional 
extension for rental value with the 
usual 1/12th limit per month and, 
in addition, such part of this 10% 
option as may be desired, may be 
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devoted to additional living ex- 
pense. 

To “round out” coverage for the 
needs of many clients, Section D of 
the policy is an entirely new In- 
land Marine type of Coverage de- 
signed to property off 
premises. Jt specifically covers perils 
embraced by the 10% “off premises 
extension” under Coverage Group 
A and, in addition, accident to a 


protect 
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transporting conveyance, and theft 
of entire trunks under bill of lading 
of a commercial or public carrier. 
The policy also makes provision 
for scheduling of specified articles 
for theft and thereby secures bene- 
fit of the greatly reduced theft 
premium charges for specified arti- 
cles (and for listing of table tops, 
hanging mirrors, chandeliers, etc. ) 
under Group E, glass breakage, 
(the fifth section) of the policy. 
Many states have already ap- 
proved the Comprehensive Dwell- 
ing policy for tenants. Here in one 
policy, it is possible for persons not 
owning their own dwelling to se- 
cure the same benefits in coverage 
and premium modifications that ap- 
ply to residents of owned quarters. 
The tenants’ form can be written 
for people who rent houses or 
apartments as well as for clients 
living in “co-operative” apartments. 
There are many other benefits of 
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the policy and aids to its sale which 
become apparent to producers mov- 
ing into this field of solicitation. 
Practically any coverage that can 
be added by endorsement to the 
individual policies can be added to 
the Comprehensive Dwelling form 
for either dwelling owner or tenant. 
In fact, these new forms provide a 
means of insuring houseowners 
against practically all exposures ex- 
cept automobile, life, or accident 
and health. For the first time, agents 
can afford to devote enough time 
to the domestic insurance needs of 
their customers to do a professional 
job of the insurance craft. Average 
premiums are high with the result 
that average commissions range 
from sixty to seventy-five dollars 
AND UP per policy and the result 
is that, for the first time, qu.lified 
agents can afford the time to design 
contracts for every customer, of 
which they may well be proud! 


\ hopeful poet submitted a poem he had 
written, entitled “Why Am I Living?” 

The editor returned it with a note reading: 
“We regret that we cannot use your poem, but 
we can answer your question. It is because you 
mailed the poem to us instead of delivering it 


in person!” 


—The Bulletin (American Surety Co. ) 
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Liability of Tavern Owner—A patron 
of a tavern was injured while the bar- 
tender was trying to put him out 
forcibly because he thought the man 
was too intoxicated and would cause 
trouble. He sued the tavern owner 
and the bartender for damages and 
was awarded a judgment. The tavern 
owner appealed the case, maintaining 
that he should not be held liable be- 
cause the bartender used more force 
than was necessary, but the appellate 
court affirmed the judgment. (Stew- 
art v. Napuche (Michigan 1952) 53 
N.W. 2nd 676.) 
7 A 7 

Liability of Contractor—As a seven 
year old child was playing in a pub- 
lic passageway running between the 
rear of her home and the street, a 
section of iron fence weighing about 
250 Ibs. toppled over on her, injur- 
ing her seriously. The section of fence 
had been removed from an adjoining 
lot and left leaning against another 
fence section by workmen of a con- 
tractor doing work on that lot. The 
child and her father sued the con- 
tractor and the jury returned verdicts 
in their favor, but the trial court set 


aside these verdicts and entered a 
judgment in favor of the contractor. 
The appellate court, however, hold- 
ing that the jury was entitied to find 
that the injuries were caused by the 
contractor's negligence in placing the 
fence section in a precarious position, 
restored the verdicts and ordered 
judgment for the plaintiffs. (Ryder 
v. Robinson (Massachusetts 1952) 
107 N.E. 2d. 803.) 


fl A y 


Liability of Storekeeper—A woman 
shopper was injured when she slipped 
on a piece of candy on the floor of a 
store and fell. She sued the owner of 
the store and the manager and the 
jury returned a verdict in her favor 
for $8,500. The appellate court af- 
firmed the judgment against the store 
owner, holding that a storekeeper 
must exercise some care to see that 
his store is kept in reasonably safe 
condition for his customers, even 
though he has no actual knowledge 
of any fact that would lead him to 
believe that a dangerous situation 
exists. (S. H. Kress & Co. v. Selph 
(Texas 1952) 250 S.W. 2a. 883.) 
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This Cumberland, R. |., mill was damaged by flood waters last year and here is being 


completely devastated by fire with a loss estimated over 6 million dollars. 
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TRAIN 


This derailed train in Ohio pile 
into a pick-up truck at a cros 
ing, killing three, and injurin 
four crew members at Chill 
cothe, O. 








MOTOR VEHICLE 


he driver of this car was only 
njured near a West Texas city 
put the ‘56 “Slow Down and 
ive’ campaign is out to abet 


tricter law enforcement. 
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These heavy utility poles with transformers for high voltage lines were blown over near 


Seattle, Wash., by winds up to 68 miles per hour causing much havoc. 
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JAAN EARLY PHILADELPHIA 
INSURANCE COMPANY DECLINE 
TO PROVIDE INSURANCE ON 
HOUSES SHADED BY TREES, 
CONTENDING THAT SUCH OB- 


ANT 


AN 
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IN GREECE 2000 YEARS AGO, 
WEALTHY INDIVIDUALS MADE LOANS 
TO SHIPOWNERS OR MERCHANTS 
WHO OWNED CARGOES. 

IF THE GOODS REACHED THEIR 
DESTINATION SAFELY THE MONEY 
PLU INTEREST WAS RETURNED TO 

LEN ' IF A DISASTER OCCURRED, 

THE SHIPOWNER OR MERCHANT WHO 

SOUGHT PROTECTION RETAINED THE 
MONEY ? 
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An adequate public relations program is essential 
to steady growth of a successful agency and the 
basic point-by-point framework of such a program 
is here outlined in detail by the co-authors who are 


partners in a widely known Illinois agency 











PR—An Essential to Growth 


HERE WAS A TIME when public 
considered 


] relations was a 


separate function assigned to an 
especially qualified expert. How- 
ever, experience now indicates that 


public relations is the result of all 
business operations. The extent to 
which the right things are done 
which add up to good public rela- 
tions determines a firm’s growth 
and progress. The term public re- 
lations bears a close resemblance 
to the old-fashioned word reputa- 
tion. 

Because it would be impossible 
to elaborate on such an extensive 
subject in one short article, we are 
setting forth in the following para- 
graphs just the points we would 
consider most important if we were 
to start at the beginning in setting 
up an adequate public relations 
program. 

It seems to us that the secret of 
an effective public relations pro- 
gram is time control. The agent, to 
look good in the eyes of the world, 
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By DUDLEY F. GIBERSON 
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must be effective. His most’ pre- 
cious and irreplaceable commodity, 
after health, is his time. Before he 
goes to bed an agent should have 
the major outline of the next day’s 
activities formulated. 

Agents are citizens, so they par- 
ticipate willingly in civic projects; 
but they soon find it necessary to 
evaluate constant demands on their 
time, and to avoid too many long- 
range commitments. Enterprises 
should not undertaken unless 
they can be handled promptly and 


be 


efficiently. 

An agent who makes good use 
of his time will automatically de- 
velop productive study and work 
habits. Making a schedule of proj- 
ects in the order of their impor- 
tance, and revising the list every 
day, has proved a most useful de- 
vice. 
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Customers relations may be di- 
vided into three categories: sales, 
service, and business practice. 
Sales: It goes without saying that 
nothing takes the place of per- 
sonal contact with the client. How- 
ever, an agent’s effectiveness can 
be extended through the use of 
form letters, tailored letters, or a 
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combination of both, These devices 
can be used to save time in the 
solicitation of renewals and new 
business. 

Experience shows that when jus- 
tified, the most effective approach 
is through the survey. It is here 
that the professional depth of an 


organization is displayed. Draw 


not only from your own knowledge 
and experience, but from the re- 


sources of your companies. Rate 
engineering should be incorporated 
in these reports when appropriate. 

In the presentation of an impor- 
tant survey it is essential that the 
interview be uninterrupted. On oc- 
casion it may be desirable to rent 
a conference room. 

Develop and study an extensive 
“swipe file.” Catalog clippings ac- 
cording to ideas and review peri- 
odically. This file can be a source 
of inspiration. Be on the lookout 
for publications suitable for presen- 
tation to key clients. 

This office has little use for the 
cold canvass. When possible we 
use leads developed through cen- 
ters of influence. We favor the use 
of an approach letter followed by 
a telephoned request for an inter- 
view. This straightforward proce- 
dure shows we respect the value of 
time; the prospect’s as well as our 
own. 

Attending to key clients is a full 
time job, but others must not be 
neglected. Regular mailings of a 
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distinctive piece of advertising—in 
our case, a blotter bearing the im- 
print of the client's name—seem 
productive. Bulletins describing 
new coverages go to appropriate 
lists at frequent intervals. 

We sirive to acquaint the client 
with his various policy contracts, 
so he will know what to expect in 
case of loss. 

To most agents, the first sales 
consideration is the handling of 
renewal business. 

A large percentage of an agency's 
renewals can he handled to con- 
clusion without extensive special 
handling. But the agent must not 
forget the value of personal atten- 
tion to this class of business. One 
should bear in mind that there is 
behind each policy, however small, 
an individual who is capable of 
making his own decisions, and who 
should be given the opportunity to 
express his wishes. Unless specifi- 
cally instructed to the contrary, it 
seems wise to us to give the policy- 
holder a chance actually to author- 
ize renewal. 

Personal solicitation of renewal 
business is highly desirable, but 
often physically impossible. We 
have developed a series of person- 
alized form letters mailed at inter 
vals in advance of expiration. Re- 
sults have shown this approach to 
be dignified, thorough, and effec- 
tive. 

Then, there are the many special 
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accounts (such as large industrial 
lines and business involving un- 
usual and _ hard-to-place risks) 
which provide the agent with an 
opportunity to demonstrate his own 
technical knowledge and ability in 
the underwriting field. Further- 
more, the development of a sub- 
stantial amount of new business in 
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results from the 
agent's imagination and ingenuity 
in the discovery and portrayal of 
uninsured exposures. 


this class often 


The creation of new business is 
a vital function of every agency. 
Americans are on the move. New 
businesses are springing up. The 
economic activity of this country is 
unparalleled in history. The field 
for new business is increasingly 
fertile. 


VERSATILITY 


It is the problem of an insurance 
agent to keep abreast of the times, 
gearing his office facilities to meet 
the needs of his community, and to 
make efficient use of his oppor- 
tunities. 

We believe in diversification, so 
that too great a volume of business 
will not depend on any one ac- 
count. We believe in versatility. 
An agency might well develop an 
aggressive operation in, say life 
and accident insurance. If you are 
prejudiced against some aspect of 
the insurance field, seek knowledge 
of the subject; you may find you 
have been overlooking desirable 
When a new move is 

start looking for an- 


business. 
integrated, 
other. 

As broad as an operation may 
become, we think it desirable to 
become a specialist in certain fields. 
For example: in downstate Illinois 
there are few direct correspond- 
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ents of the Underwriters at Lloyd's, 
London, Three years ago we qual- 
ified as a surplus line broker and 
Lloyd’s agent, after being intro- 
duced to a London broker and duly 
approved in these capacities. Our 
Lloyd’s business has proved to be 
an interesting and valuable adjunct 
to the facilities of our office. 

Service: There must be as many 
ways of providing service as there 
are agencies. As far as the client is 
concerned, it’s the proof of the 
pudding. Here are some points in 
our operation: 

We make a strenuous effort to 
execute all business the day the 
orders are received. Binders, en- 
dorsements, and policies seldom 
remain in the office overnight. 

Prompt settlement of claims is 
the key to an agent’s reputation. 
One person is charged with the 
responsibility of following closely 
all claims, and to keep the insured 
informed of progress. She makes 
appointments for adjusters and as- 
sists claimants in completing forms. 
We make and file duplicates of all 
claims. 

A fact worth knowing is that for 
sizable agency accounts, casualty 
insurance companies will permit 
the agent to appoint a local at- 
torney to act as special legal coun- 
sel and to handle cases brought to 
trial. This has an obvious advan- 
tage over employing an attorney 
from out-of-town. 
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ESSENTIAL TO GROWTH 


Industrial lines offer an agent opportunity to demonstrate technical ability 


As an additional service to 
clients, do not hesitate to design 
proposal forms which explain with 
all the clarity at your command 
coverages available to them. In our 
office we recently revised and re- 
issued for the fourth time a copy- 
righted automobile insurance pro- 
posal chart originally published in 
1946. This summarizes in tabular 
form the various coverages and the 


This has 
proved to be a valuable idea. 

Business Practice: An agent's at- 
titude and business habits have 
much to do with the respect he 
gains from his employees, his 
clients, and his neighbors in the 
community. He is his own public 
relations representative. Some prac- 
tices which seem worth mentioning 
in this category are: 


cost for various limits. 
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Maintenance of- good credit 
standing. 

Punctuality in returning calls, 
correspondence, and 
keeping appointments. 

Care in making appointments, 
and strict fidelity in keeping them. 

Perhaps it is needless to warn 
against compromising high ethical 
standards for the sake of growth. 
Size alone will not build reputa- 


tion. 


answering 


Strict CREDIT 


After setting an example with 
one’s own credit, it is well to adopt 
a strict credit policy with clients. 
When necessary, premiums should 
be financed. In many communities 
local banks actively solicit this busi- 
ness. We strive to keep outstand- 
ing accounts down to 50% of the 
average monthly premium volume. 
The economic cycle seems to indi- 
cate that now is a good time to 
reduce indebtedness and keep close 
watch on outstanding accounts. 

This business is not always sun- 
shine. When necessary to deliver 
unpleasant news to a client, it is 
frequently best to do so in person. 

Keep complete records of past 
proposals, taken or not taken, and 
losses. 

A pleasant atmosphere in the 
office means an efficient, smooth- 
working crew. To achieve this the 
following seem necessary: 

Stability of management. 
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An adequate staff of workers, 
each with clearly defined respon- 
sibilities, with careful attention to 
supervision and organization of 
work. Flow of work can be ex- 
pedited through the delegation of 
authority. 

Pleasant working conditions: the 
office need not be a masterpiece of 
interior decoration, but it should 
be comfortable and clean, and all 
equipment must be in first-class 
condition. 

Personnel procedures: be ex- 
pressed in a written code which 
clearly defines office practices and 
areas of responsibility. 

Emphasis on the individual dig- 
nity of each member of the organ- 
ization, and a clear understanding 


of the necessity for team work. 
Compatibility of personnel is vital 
to a happy office. A candidate for 
employment should not be hired 
without the concurrence of the per- 
son who will supervise him. 

A reasonable incentive program. 


If an individual recognizes that 
there is actual connection between 
his performance and his compensa- 
tion he needs little more induce- 
ment. Employee morale can be 
maintained through the recognition 
of merit, through periodic review 
of compensation, and the use of a 
bonus system. Provision for reim- 
bursement for the expense of baby- 
sitters and domestic help is appre- 
ciated by employees, especially 
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those on a part-time basis. 

An advertising program can be 
profitable if it accomplishes three 
objectives: 1. directs attention of 
new prospects to the agency; 2. in- 
forms the public of distinctive con- 
tracts and services; and 8. im- 
proves the status of the agency in 
the eyes of present clients and the 
public. 


Ap THEME 


Our best advertising comes from 
our daily words and deeds: efficient 
service, and courtesy over the tele- 
phone and counter. In order to 
reach a wider public, however, it 
is essential to make use of formal 
media, such as newspaper, radio, 
television, direct mail, calendars, 
or novelties. Advertising is a con- 
tinuous process, and startling re- 
sults should not be expected from 
one effort. 

It is well to build advertising 
around a theme, so that the mes- 
sage comes to be identified with 
the agency in the public mind. For 
this, repetition is important. Your 
companies can help you; so too 
can specialists in various media. 

Public relations with competitors 
can be improved through the me- 
dium of local, state, and national 
organizations. More is to be gained 
than lost by knowing your com- 
petitor and letting him know you 
and your ideals. In some communi- 
ties a considerable exchange of 
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business among offices shows that 
good competitor relationships may 
result in substantial brokerage busi- 
ness. 

The tone of competitor attitudes 
in a community can readily be de- 
tected by insurance buyers. Pres- 
tige is never enhanced by deroga- 
tory remarks about colleagues. 

On the other hand, high esteem 
must be earned. Though years may 
be required to develop excellent 
compe¢titor relationships, the effort 
is worthwhile. Clear channels of 
cominunication between agencies 
help keep minor misunderstandings 
from becoming big ones. They pro- 
vide means for free exchange of 
credit information and for the 
wholesome discussion of ideas and 
common problems, 

There may also be logical areas 
of cooperation, such as public busi- 
ness agreements, which may be 
profitable sources of revenue for 
local associations. 

The shining face which we like 
to have the world think is our 
natural expression is merely the re- 
flection of our total activities. If 
we use time efficiently, keep learn- 
ing our business, treat clients, asso- 
ciates, and competitors like people; 
if we prove by our actions that we 
are helpful and dependable, then 
we have established the foundation 
not merely for a good public rela- 
tions program, but for our agency's 
growth and prosperity. 
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@ Planning is well underway for the second 


nationwide 


stepped-up 


and the keynote will be 


“Slow Down and Live” campaign 


traffic 


law enforcement as witness the tragedy of the 


1955 statistics—the second worst in history 


A ‘New Look’ 


TEPPED-UP TRAFFIC LAW en- 

forcement is the keynote of 
the 1956 “Slow Down And Live” 
campaign. The need for stronger 
enforcement action is obvious after 
the traffic tragedy which was 1955 
—the second worst year in the his- 
tory of the motor vehicle. 


As greater emphasis on enforce- 
ment gives the program a “new 
look” in 1956, so is the tempo and 
appearance of promotional activity 
changed by a complete new de- 
sign of materials. The basic slogan 
and symbolism remain—the “dress” 


is wholly new. 

While previous “Slow Down 
And Live” programs have stressed 
action against the 
violations committed by the driver 
who is perpetually “in a hurry,” 
the major effort has proved to be 
in the field of promotion. This 
trend was to be expected in the 
development stages of a program 
which grew from an_ 1\I-state 
project to a nationwide campaign 


enforcement 


for 1956 


By THOMAS N. BOATE 


in three years. In the development 
of “Slow Down And Live” we 
have some solid proof of the asser- 
tion that official action without 
public support is powerless and 
public support, unless generated 
to back official action, is aimless 
wandering. 

In the early operation of “Slow 
Down And Live,” a consistently 
good level of enforcement pro- 
duced reductions in traffic 
dents, death and injury through 


acct- 


the sheer volume of promotion. 
But as the program went on, al- 
though promotion increased, we 
that 
could not cut down the summer- 
time traffic casualty toll. 

The National 
State Safety Coordinators is not 
criticizing states, counties, or com- 
under-emphasis on 


saw public support, alone, 


Conference of 


munities for 
the enforcement phase of “Slow 
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Down And Live.” As state officials, 
under- 
the 
manpower 


the Conference members 
fully as 

budget, 
and facing 
charged with the enforcement re- 
sponsibility. All that is being sug- 
gested for “Slow Down And Live” 
in 1956 is that added burst of 
energy, time and effort on the 
part of enforcement leaders and 
rank-and-file personnel to produce 
the maximum possible enforcement 
coverage between Memorial Day 


stand, as anyone, 
problems of 


equipment agencies 


and Labor Day. The summertime 
traffic out to 
counties which 


volume _ reaches 


and communities 
have no major traffic control prob- 
lem during much of the year. All 
that 


can do to increase their effective- 


state enforcement agencies 


ness in the summer of 1956 will 


be diminished unless it has the 


complete and active assistance of 
community 
ment officers. The entire planning 
And execution of “Slow Down And 
Live” this year has been designed 
to stimulate enforcement action. 


county and enforce- 


PROMOTION MATERIALS 


To encourage and sustain 
stepped-up enforcement, the 1956 
program is making available to 
government and to public support 
organizations, business and indus- 
try, the most comprehensive array 
of materials ever offered to pub- 


licize and promote street and high- 


March 


way safety. Posters in every size 
from bulletin board to outdoor 
panels, leaflets, table-tents, bumper 
strips, gummed stickers, book 
matches, TV slides, radio “spots,” 
newspaper “mats,” license plate 
frames, speed law summary cards, 
armbands and car key holders are 
some of the items which will carry 
the “Slow Down And Live” mes- 
sage this summer. 

To motivate the 1956 program, 
regional meetings have been held 
at Boston; Philadelphia; Spring- 
field, Illinois; Madison, Wisconsin; 
Phoenix and Atlanta. At these ses- 
sions more than 500 official and 
public support leaders gathered to 
work out detailed planning of the 
operation of the program in 48 
states, the District of Columbia 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. These meetings, one of the 
significant features of “Slow Down 
And Live,” have proved in past 
years to be the best possible means 
of working out individual problems 
and adjusting the general program 
to the specific needs of regions. 
states and communities. 

For the 1956 program the ex- 
tent of cooperation and support 
being accorded by national or- 
ganizations exceeds any previous 
backing given the project—and 
support has always been generous. 
The Governor’s Conference, at its 
annual meeting last August, re- 
quested the continuation of “Slow 
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Down And Live” in 1956. The 
Governors are, again, signing a 
Joint Declaration in support of the 
campaign. It would be impossible 
to list all of the groups endorsing 
and assisting “Slow Down And 
Live” this year, but the roster num- 
bers such organizations as the 
National Safety Council, American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, The American Legion, 
Lion’s International, Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee, Out- 
door Advertising Association of 
America and the American Petro- 
leum Industries Committee. 


PrRoGRAM GUIDE 


The 1956 campaign has a com- 
plete, four-page, illustrated Pro- 
gram Guide, outlining suggested 
steps of participation for state, 
county and local officials, the 
media of public information, civic 
and service organizations, business 
and industry. These books and 
sample kits of materials are avail- 
able through the state safety Co- 
ordinators and through staff offices. 


As has always been the case in 


“Slow Down And Live,” there is 
activity designed for every size of 
organization 
budget. Truly, anyone who wants 


to do something about highway 


and every size of 
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safety can help through a share 
in “Slow Down And Live.” 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, through its Ac- 
cident Prevention Department, has 
been a moving force in “Slow 
Down And Live” since its origin. 
The program is not a program of 
the Association—and that’s precise- 


Thomas N. Boate 


THE AUTHOR: 


Mr. Boate is manager of the acci- 
dent prevention department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. He was formerly chief 
of the traffic division of the Penn- 
sylvania State Police and is active 


in many national safety groups. 
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Screen star Sheree North cooperates with the Slow Down and Live promotion 
by industry and such organizations as the National Safety Council, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., and others. 


ly the way we want it to be. As 
a public service to the state and 
local officials of the nation and to 
public support organizations wish- 
ing to take part in an active, going, 
safety program, 


strong highway 


the Association has provided the 
funds and the staff to carry out 


the program for the National Con- 
ference of State Safety Coordina- 
tors. The Coordinator organization 
makes all policy decisions and gen- 
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4 ‘NEW LOOK’ FOR 


1956 


Above is but one piece in the elaborate kit of promotional tools prepared 
for the 1556 “Slow Down and Live” campaign which also includes 
posters, illustrated folders, multi-purpose stickers, counter-window 
display cards, bumper strips, book matches, TV slides, and 
much more. 


erally directs the operation of the 
program. The Accident Prevention 
Department, assisted by the Public 
Relations Department, 
the staff functions. 
During the time in 


performs 


the year 


when “Slow Down And Live” is 
not in its active planning or op- 
eration stages, the Accident Pre- 
vention Department continues to 
serve the Conference in a staff ca- 
pacity. The importance of coordi- 
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nated traffic safety effort has long 
been stressed by the Action Pro- 
gram of the White House Confer- 
ence on Highway Safety and in 
highway 
safety program. We believe that 
our encouragement to the State 
Safety Coordinators through direct, 
practical the finest 
mission we can accomplish for the 
broad improvement of the traffic 
the United 


every well-conceived 


assistance is 


safety 
States. 


program in 


Biccest Project 


“Slow Down And Live” is row 
the biggest single project of the 
Accident Prevention Department. 
The program requires extensive 
work by staff at New York and by 
field representatives in Chicago 
and San Francisco. Public Rela- 
tions field staff in Oklahoma is re- 


the 


south-central section of the coun- 


sponsible for operations in 


try. The promotional materials for 
the 1956 program have been de- 
veloped by Flournoy and Gibbs, 
public relations counsel of Toledo, 
Ohio, who were retained by the 
Association for this purpose. 
Flournoy and Gibbs have had the 
cooperation of other agencies in 
the development of specific pro- 
motional materials, such as out- 
door advertising posters and li- 
cense plate frames. 

It would be foolhardy to predict 
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results for “Slow Down And Live” 
in 1956—but this much is certain— 
if public support promotion will 
help an official program, the po- 
tential is here for success. We 
know from experience that when 
states and communities are suffi- 
ciently alarmed at the traffic toll 
to use every last bit of enforce- 
ment power, the highway accident 
curve swings downward. Many of 
us saw this happen at the close 
of 1955 when, because of the hor- 
rible Christmas holiday _ traffic 
death record, enforcement “pulled 
out all the stops” for the New 
Year holiday. Although we can 
scarcely be proud of the New Year 
fatalities, they were still far below 
the previous weekend. From the 
City of New York, where traffic 
deaths were cut 60 percent with 
attendant decreases in traffic acci- 
dents and injuries, to small com- 
munities and entire states, en- 
forcement re-affirmed its position 
as the first and most effective line 
of highway safety defense. 

When we can add to stepped-up 
enforcement the vast publicity re- 
sources of a nationwide campaign, 
the same general result can be ex- 
pected, even over a period as long 
as the Memorial Day to Labor Day 
span when traffic volume is at peak 
levels for the year. This is the op- 
portunity which awaits our action 
in “Slow Down And Live.” 





@ Business and commerce today 


described here are pertinent 


need the pro- 
tection of this coverage os never before as the 
use of mail for delivery of valuable papers is 
increasing steadily and the new developments 


ouT OF 
TOWN 
Sc oc 


NAAR te ne 


AIRMAIL | LOCAL 


First Class Mail Insurance 


HE First Ciass Mari policy 
phar first introduced in Janu- 
ary, 1950 because of increasing re- 
quests from banks, brokerage firms 
and investment houses for a means 
of insuring mail that did not go by 
United States Registered Mail ser- 
vice. A policy was therefore de- 
signed to offer insurance protection 
for this type of mail. 

Certified Mail, a new develop- 
ment in the postal service, was first 
offered effective June 7, 1955. This 
newly developed type of mail ser- 
vice requires a 15¢ minimum 
charge as opposed to the 30¢ mini- 
mum postal charge for Registered 
Mail shipments. 

Since no form of indemnity is 
offered by the postal service for 
Certified Mail, as is the case with 
Registered Mail, it is important 
that any insurance required be spe- 
cifically arranged by private insur- 
ers. This can easily be done by en 
dorsing the First Class Mail policy 
at the special rates established for 
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By HENRY A. BECKER 


Certified Mail. 

The First Class Mail 
is briefly outlined below: 
{ Form A. Policies issued to: Banks, 
bankers, trust companies, insurance 
companies, security brokers, invest- 
ment firms, investment corpora- 
tions, stock clearing corporations 
and corporations when acting as 
security transfer agents or regis- 
trars for their own security issues. 


coverage 


Property covered: Bonds, cou- 
stock certificates and other 
securities, excluding United States 


pons, 


Government securities and coupons 
thereof. 

Limit of Liability: 
usually place a package limit of 
liability in policy in addition to a 
limit of liability on sendings to any 


Companies 


one addressee on any one day. 

Territorial Limits: Domestic ship 
ments within Continental United 
States excluding Alaska. 
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{ Form B. Policies issued to: Same 
as Form A. 

Property covered: Coupons, stock 
certificates, bonds, postage and rev- 
enue stamps, postal, express and 
other money orders, certificates of 
deposits, drafts and other securi- 
ties and papers of value excluding 
checks and currency. 

Limit of Liability: $500 one en- 
velope. 

Territorial Limits: Same as Form 

A. 
{ Form C. Policies issued to: Trus- 
tees under bond indenture, trans- 
fer agents, registrars, and corpora- 
tions acting in such capacities for 
securities issued by themselves. 

Property covered: (a) Stock cer- 
tificates, voting trust certificates, 
deposit receipts and similar evi- 
dences of ownership or interest 
when in registered form without 
endorsement, or when endorsed to 
a Transferee whose name has been 
inserted as such theron. 

(b) Bonds, debentures and simi- 
lar obligations, when registered as 
to principal and interest and not 
endorsed, when issued by an exist- 
ing corporation incorporated within 
the United States or Canada, but 
excluding any obligations of other 


foreign corporations and of any 
Government, State or municipality. 
(c) Fractional share or scrip cer- 


tificates, subscription warrants, 
rights and similar certificates in 


bearer or negotiable form, pro- 
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vided that the market value of 
such securities contained in any 
one shipping package does not ex- 
ceed $150 on the date of mailing. 

Limit of Liability: $100,000 (in- 
cluding scrip certificates and sub- 
scription warrants in bearer form 
not exceeding $150) one envelope. 

Territorial Limits: Same as Form 
A. 

Flat premium per package en- 
dorsement to Form A: 

Property Covered: Same as Form 
C with modifications. 

Limit of Liability: $25,000 (in- 
cluding scrip certificates and sub- 
scription warrants in bearer form 
not exceeding $150) one envelope. 


ENDORSEMENT 


The Form A policy with the flat 
premium per package endorsement 
attached thereto embraces the Con- 
ditions of Forms A and C, except 
for the limit of liability per enve- 
lope and rate and other modifica- 
tions, the most important of which 
is: 

“If the assured is obligated to 
pay for or obtain securities of the 
same issue, equivalent to those 
lost prior to the time they can be 
reissued and shall notify this 
Company, it is understood that 
this Company shall pay the cost 
of such securities. Upon such 
payment, all right, title and in- 
terest in the lost securities shall 
be conveyed to this Company.” 
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This endorsement constitutes an 
all out effort to put First Class 
(Unregistered) Mail Insurance on 
a competitive basis. Some Regis- 
tered Mail policyholders deem it 
inadvisable to accept a First Class 
Mail Policy feeling that they do 
not wish to rely on the employee 
handling the mail to decide when 
to use either the Registered Mail or 
the First Class Mail Policy. Such 
policyholders consider the Regis- 
tered Mail Policy more attractive 
in its broad scope of coverage when 
compared to the restricted cover- 
age granted under the First Class 
Mail policy. 

It is important to note that there 
are certain types of mail shipments 
which should invariably be sent by 
Registered Mail and 
such rather than entrusted to First 
Class Mail or Certified Mail. 

Such types of shipments are listed 


insured as 


below: 
1. Shipments other than se- 
curities; 
2. Shipments 
United 
curities; 


containing 
States Government se- 
3. Shipments exceeding the 
limits provided in the First Class 
Mail Policy; 

4. Negotiable securities sent 
to or received from concerns 
other than banks, bankers, trust 
companies, insurance companies, 
investment 


security brokers, 


firms, investment corporations, 
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stock clearing corporations and 
corporations which act as se- 
curity transfer agents or regis- 
trars for their own security issues; 

5. Non- negotiable securities 
received from concerns other 
than those mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph; 

6. Shipments made for the as- 


Henry A. Becker 


THE AUTHOR: 


Mr. Becker is superintendent of the 
registered mail department of the 
America Fore Insurance Group. He 
has completed 46 years of service, 
most of which has been spent in 


this field. 
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The policy was designed to protect first class unregistered mail 


sured by others consigned to 
places other than assured’s office; 
7. Shipments not falling with- 
in the territorial restriction of 
the First Class Mail Policy. 
The First Class Mail business is 
showing favorable development in 
growth and experience. It is radical 
departure from the procedure in- 
volved in the writing of Registered 
Mail. Registered Mail losses, when 


they occur, are usually substantial 
in amount as a result of mail rob- 
beries, train wrecks, plane crashes, 
etc. They usually involve negoti- 
able securities in transit between 
banks, brokers and other invest- 
ment firms. 

Prior to 1950, unendorsed stock 
certificates addressed to holders of 
record were not always insured, or 
if insured as Registered Mail ship- 
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ments were usually a minor part of 
the large losses involved. First 
Class Mail insurance has broadened 
the scope of activity in that the 
larger part of securities heretofore 
sent by First Class Mail (unin- 
sured) and Registered Mail (in- 
sured), are now being covered 
thereunder. The policies cover for 
limited amounts and the vast ma- 
jority of the insured securities are 
in non-negotiable form. There is a 
constant stream of small isolated 
losses. The addressees are often in- 
dividual investors or stockholders 
instead of just banks, brokers or 
investment firms. 

First Class Mail Insurance (in- 
cluding the rate at which it is writ- 
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ten) does not contemplate the re- 
quirements of a surety bond in case 
of loss. Instead the insuring com- 
pany issues its bond of indemnity 
without surety covering the re- 
issue of the instrument in the name 
of the same holder of record with- 
out any payment of loss. However, 
when a “buy in” is required under 
the terms of the policy, title is con- 
veyed to the insurance company 
and the new certificate is issued 
in its name under its indemnity 
bond. There are still some corpora- 
tions with by-laws requiring a bond 
of indemnity with further corporate 
surety in all cases even though the 
principal may be an_ insurance 
company. 


+ 


“Has any other doctor treated you for this 
disorder?” the physician asked his new patient. 


“No,” replied the patient, “I went to a drug- 


gist » 


“That was a crazy thing to do,” stormed the 
doctor. “What kind of idiotic advice did he 


give you?” 


“He told me to come to you,” confessed the 


patient. 


—The Mississippi Agent 
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Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





“Your Guide to Safety in the Use and 
Handling of Portable Fire Extinguish- 
ers’—A thorough knowledge of the 
characteristics of first aid fire appli- 
ances is an essential prerequisite to 
their effective use. In this booklet will 
be found brief descriptions of all the 
common types of fire extinguishers, 
with additional information on how 
they should be selected, distributed, 
operated, and maintained. 32 pp., 
3%” x 5%”, ill., $3.45 per 100. 
7 7 7 

‘Your Guide to Safety in Grain Mill- 
ing and Storage’—A comprehensive 
outline of safe practices in the stack- 
ing of bagged material, in the handling 
of manually-operated vehicles, power 
trucks, manlifts, elevators and hoists, 
around conveying equipment, loading 
platforms and railway cars, and in 
more general work operations such as 


using hand tools and ladders. Gives 
special attention to electrical and dust 
hazards, rodent control and _ grain 
fumigation. 32 pp., ill, 3%” x 5%”, 
$4.85 per 100. 

7 7 7 
“Your Guide to Safety as a Service 
Garage Employee’—This rule book, 
designed for employees of both large 
and small service garages, contains 
practical safety suggestions of a gen- 
eral nature as well as a listing of spe- 
cial safe practices in the handling of 
cars, when working under vehicles, 
and in various operations performed 
in repair shops. Contains a section on 
the safe maintenance of floors, stairs 
and ramps, and emphasizes work pre- 
cautions necessary for protection from 
gasoline hazards and exhaust fumes. 
28 pp. (approx.), ill., 34” x 5%”, price 
quotations on request. 

Bo ae, 
“What Everyone Should Know About 
High School Driver Education”—An 
informative, quickly-read pamphlet 
designed for public officials, school 
administrators and instructors, com- 
munity leaders, parents and others 
interested in knowing about or help- 
ing promote driver education courses 
in the school. Briefly describes the 
growth of the driver education move- 
ment, establishes the importance of 
this type of instruction in the school 
curriculum and explains the nature of 
both the classroom instruction and 
practice driving phases of the course. 
Contains sections on teacher qualifi- 
cations, procurement of training cars 
and the effective use of teaching ma- 
terials in audio-visual aids. Discusses 
cost features of the course and the 
stimulation of community support and 
lists organizations and agencies to be 
contacted for more detailed informa- 
tion. 8 pp. (3-fold), color ill., 3%” x 
8%”, free in limited quantities. 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Coi.iector’s ITEM 
Collecting past-due accounts is often 
difficult, but a Midwestern insurance 
agent uses this neat trick to deal with 
the situation: When sending out state- 
ments to delinquent accounts, he pur- 
posely exaggerates the amount due. 
The customer usually comes storming 
in to protest. The statement is imme- 
diately corrected and the client usually 
pays off. (Oddly enough, the salesman 
reports that most customers show no 
ill-feeling, but are pleased with the 
transaction. ) 
—The Local Agent 
Ege 
Maine List 
When you start working up special 
mailing lists to business men, one of 
your biggest helps is the yellow section 
of your telephone book. A rewarding 
rainy day job is to run down these 
lists of professions and _ businesses 
making a list of the various types of 
insurance needed by each. In _ this 
way you can develop a “live” direct 
list for any line of insurance. 
The Marylander 


mail 


MeEpIcAL MALPRACTICE 

Hospitals are always busy. Like the 
poor, the sick are always with us. 

Some industries and callings slack- 
en off in summer. Illnesses and ac- 
cidents never slacken off. 

Indeed, if there is an increased sea- 
son for calamity it is in summer. More 
people travel. Highways are more 
crowded. 

Most of us take it easy on statutory 
holidays. For hospitals and doctors 
these are busy days with constant 
calls to attend accident cases, or to 
minister to illnesses brought on by 
over-indulgence in eating, drinking, 
or even sunbathing. 

We have fine hospital services on 
this continent. Our medical men rank 
high. 

However we are all human. Soon- 
er or later we all make mistakes of 
greater or lesser importance. 

If there is ever a season when hos- 
pitals or doctors are more naturally 
prone to mistakes it is in the holiday 
season when they are busiest. 

Go as we have done by invitation 
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into one of the great operating rooms 
of a busy hospital. We recall one op- 

which we watched for two 
and left with still two hours 


eration 
hours 
to go. 

't is marvelous indeed to watch the 
painstaking care of each party to a 
long and dangerous operation. Anaes- 
thetist, nurses, surgeons, all are alert 
and working to a grim schedule. 

But, we thought, supposing some- 
body relaxes at the wrong moment? 
Supposing the operating surgeon over- 
worked, or worried, or just momen- 
tarily careless forgets to do something 
that is usually expected. 

Supposing somebody who was sup- 


posed to be at a certain spot at a 


specified time forgets to come back 
from coffee break? 

Mistakes do happen in hospitals or 
we should never pay claims. Doctors 
do fall guilty of malpractice else our 
Physicians’ Liability experience would 


be 0%. 

June, with the busiest season com- 
ing up, is a good time to discuss Mal- 
practice Liability with your local Hos- 
pital Board and all doctors, surgeons 
and dentists in your neighborhood. 

Of course, doctors, like us, take 
summer holidays. They relax and re- 
create as individuals just as we do. 
While they are feeling relaxed is a 
good time to get them talking. But 
as a class the odds are that in sum- 
mer they will need Liability insur- 
ance more than ever. 

So just before their own personal 
vacations is a good time to sell it— 
on the premise that when they get 
back they might be too busy to talk 
about it and yet will need it most. 

General's Review 
7 
PuHoro STory 

If you find that a good many of 

your dwelling policies do not provide 
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insurance, take your camera and make 
a trip about town photographing the 
homes of underinsured folk, and then 
comparing the amount of insurance 
with your estimate of the value of the 
home, cut the picture of each house 
in two, sending a piece to the insured. 
Tell each of them, that if he should 
have a total loss, only the part of the 
house pictured would be covered. 
—The Local Agent 
a 
Hor Spors 

In examining our losses on super- 
markets, we have come to the con- 
clusion that that which is cold often 
ends up being that which is hot! 

The major source of fires in super- 
markets is refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning equipment. Generally, it is 
not the equipment itself which as at 
fault but rather the way in which it 
is maintained. Motors are often neg- 
lected; lint, dust and oil are allowed 
to accumulate on them. Often, these 
materials will cause motors to over- 
heat, sometimes to the point where 
they ignite themselves or other com- 
bustibles which are in close proximity. 
Slipping drive belts and improperly 
lubricated bearings also create enough 
heat to start fires. 

When insuring supermarkets and 
other risks which include refrigeration 
and air conditioning equipment, take 
a close look at this machinery. If it is 
kept clean and orderly, it is probably 
that it has received proper mainte- 
nance and will not be a dangerous 
fire hazard. But if the refrigeration 
and air conditioning equipment is 
dirty, beware. You may be soliciting 
trouble as well as insurance! 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
&) Cod 
AXIOMATIC 

Ever stop to think how much en- 

thusiasm means to a salesman? The 
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arts depend upon enthusiasm. It takes 
enthusiasm to develop a winning ball 
team. Enthusiasm builds cities. Adver- 
tising lacking in enthusiasm is dead. 
No sale can be made without enthu- 
siasm. Axiomatic? Of course. But like 
all axiomatic things it is often over- 
looked. Try shooting yourself with a 
needleful of enthusiasm some morning 
and see how it affects your technique. 
—General’s Review 
ie 
C.Lient THANKS 

When you get a new client through 
the recommendation of another client, 
do you always remember to thank the 
man who helped you? Do you some- 
times pass on prospects to your own 
clients? Ever think of making a gra- 
phic chart of important connections to 
whom you sent business and who, in 
return, send business to you? 

—General’s Review 
tf .9 
UNWANTED FEATURE 

Often when you are selling one of 
the package policies such as the DDD 
you run across somebody who does 
not want one of the coverages in it 
and in order to make the sale you 
take out the unwanted feature—for 
example, it might be a Forgery cov- 
erage. After the policy has been de- 
livered and the tension is off it is not 
a bad idea to ca!l again in person, if 
convenient, or if not, on the telephone 
and remind the insured of this omis- 
sion from the policy. 

Tell him that the purpose of the 
package policy is to give a man com- 
plete insurance and that you are a bit 
uneasy about his having omitted this 
because he undoubtedly regard his 
insurance as complete. Point out how 
little more it will cost to add the 
additional coverage. In a good many 
cases you can make this additional 
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sale but even if you do not you will 
impress upon him the fact that it was 
his decision to omit it—and that is 
highly important. 

—The Local Agent 


te 
A CHALLENGE 

The agent who sells general liabil- 
ity knows his salesmanship. His job is 
tough, but his rewards are high—in 
commissions, as well as in pride of a 
good job well done. 

Selling general liability differs 
greatly from selling automobile liabil- 
ity coverage. The need for auto 
liability is pre-sold. Generally, you 
can take the order with a minimum 
of selling. 

However, you cannot take anything 
for granted in selling general liability. 
You have to pioneer in establishing 
the importance of this insurance to 
businessmen and property owners. 
You've got to work without a power- 
ful pre-selling publicity prop. 

The reason more and more pros- 
pects for this coverage needs less and 
less selling is directly traced to the 
aggressive salesmanship of the agents 
themselves. While large business en- 
terprises seldom need be convinced 
of the need for general liability insur- 
ance, too many of the smaller busi- 
nessmen are still unsold. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
7 7 7 
RESTAURANT CLAIMS 

It was a very tiny piece of straw 
which had somehow found its way 
into the mashed potatoes. 

The restaurant patron swallowed 
the straw and didn’t pay much at- 
tention at the time. Even when, after 
thinking it over for a while, he de- 
cided that it was a piece of straw he 
thought little of it. 

Not until the pains started that eve- 
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ning did he even think again of the 
episode . 

In most little intruder 
would have been harmless. The straw 
moved 


cases the 


would have softened and 
through without damage. 
This particular patron, however, had 
already had internal surgery. The 
path of the straw was not smooth, It 
turned sideways and scored the in- 
testine—and a nasty claim was born. 
It can happen and did. Restaurants 
need Products’ Liability as much as 
manufacturers do. This is only one 
example of the sort of thing that can 
result from imperfections in food. 
And, of course, they need Premises 
Liability just like any other business. 
The need is greater in summer time 
because tourist business as it its 
height. 
Are you protecting your restaurant 
clients? 
General's Review 
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DESIRABLE BUSINESS 

There is no more desirable business 
than properly written Contract Bond 
business both from the standpoint of 
the company and the agency. The 
agent who gets the Contract Bond is 
also likely to get the fire, general lia- 
bility compensation and the equip- 
ment floaters that are so important 
these days, and, of course, fidelity 
bonds. 

There is no particular mystery 
about writing Contract Bonds but it 
does require that the agent prepare 
in advance to get the business and 
that he know what he is talking about. 
It is not very complicated, in fact, it 
is very simple. The principal thing to 
remember is that the company can- 
not issue the bond unless it has com- 
plete information about the contractor. 
An agent should get this information 
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before he solicits a particular piece of 
business, if he can. He must have a 
detailed financial statement properly 
audited, a description of all the work 
the contractor has on hand, and the 
stage of completion in which it stands 
at the time. This is important because 
probably the principal cause of con- 
tractors failures is taking on more 
work than they are capitalized and 
equipped to handle. 

Of course, one thing before you 
even start to know something about 
the contractor's reputation and _ his 
habits and record of prompt payment 
in the past. The people who can tell 
you about a contractor are the archi- 
tects and the subcontractor and those 
who sell him supplies and materials. 
If they say he is good pay and reli- 
able, you can bet that he is. 

—The Local Agent 
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MissInc SALES 

Statistics may become a bore when 
constantly before one’s eyes but here 
are some 1955 figures to baffle those 
of us who are bewailing our mutual 
company competition. 

Question—Some fire insurance com- 
panies sell direct to the public, either 
across a retail counter or using em- 
ploye salesmen who represent only 
that company. Some sell to the public 
only through local agents or brokers 
who usually represent more than one 
company. How do you prefer to place 
your insurance? 

Farm Town 
People People 
712 625 
490 Al7 


Number answering 

Prefer broker or agent 

Prefer direct 112 103 

No preference 110 105 
Question—If you prefer an agent, 

why? 

Personal service 
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Better service 46 39 
More convenient $l 27 
Other reasons 44 34 
No answer 304 265 

Question—If prefer a direct 
writer, why? 

Cheaper ll 
Better service 9 
Fersonal relationship 4 
Other reasons 10 5 
No answer 8l 74 

Only one farmer and two town 
dwellers out of 1,055 persons inter- 
viewed said they were contacted by 
a fire insurance agent onee a year; 
290 said they had never been con- 
tacted. 

Of the 765 persons who had at one 
time or another been contacted by a 
fire insurance agent, mutual company 
agents made 309 of the contacts and 
capital stock company agents made 
barely a third—a meager 111 contacts. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
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PERSUASION TIPS 
Three steps to persuasion are listed 
by the Research Institute of America: 
(1) Show your sincerity; (2) Under- 
stand your audience; and (3) Present 
your proof, Under (2) they consider 
one important facet of knowing your 
uudience is to “help build his self- 
respect”. Superficially, you might have 
a vague knowledge of your prospect's 
individuality and a fair idea of his 
group identification but yet miss the 
boat by unconsciously doing or saying 
something to reduce his self-regard. 
Many sales are lost by unintentionally 
making a man feel inferior or giving 
him the idea you think he is inferior. 
In studying your prospect always be 
alert for signs of things that make 
him feel important—and turn them to 

your advantage. 
The General's Revieu 
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If you live in a community of home- 
owners you know that the current 
urge to “do it yourself” has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. Many 
men who would never have thought 
of painting the old two or two and a 
half story houses are going after the 
ranch houses and other one-story 
models with a paint brush, and be- 
cause of their success at it, some are 
painting their two-story houses, too. 
All this means the use of tools and, 
particularly, ladders. Every time an 
office worker climbs a ladder he 
knows he is taking a chance. You can 
cash in on this situation by presenting 
accident insurance or accident and 
sickness insurance. Not only should 
the entire family have hospitalization 
and surgical contract but the bread- 
winner should have his earning power 
insured under a weekly indemnity 
contract. It is getting to be customary 


to carry this kind of insurance. It sells 


almost as easily as fire insurance. 
Give every client you have a chance 
to buy accident and sickness insur- 
ance from you. 


—The Local Agent 
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HANDICAPPED WORKERS 

Personnel workers in many busi- 
nesses and industries are unknowingly 
fostering the fallacy that employers 
will be charged higher insurance 
rates when they hire handicapped 
workers. Our capital stock insurance 
compa”.es have long been active in 
the ¢ asade for the employment of 
handicapped workers. It is the belief 
of these companies that with the 
proper placement of the physically 
handicapped, the economic drain on 
public and private resources needed 
to support incapacitated persons will 
be greatly eased. 
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There is no provision in any insur- 
ance policy to penalize by increasing 
the insurance rates of any employer 
who uses handicapped workers in 
properly selected jobs. When wisely 
placed, these workers often equal or 
surpass the production and safety 
records of more able-bodied workers. 

The “increased rates” argument 
may be used by a few employers to 
excuse their own prejudices but in 
most cases, there seems to be an 
honest lack of knowledge about the 
insurance aspect of the situation. As 
representatives of capital stock com- 
panies, it is our duty to help clear up 
this misunderstanding. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
Ak ak 
Convince YOURSELF 

If you want a play back on you 
sales talk try writing yourself a Iectter. 
File it away for a month and then 
read it over carefully. You will be 


surprised how weak it sounds. Crit- 
icize it mercilessly and file it away 


for another month. After three or 
four months you will find it much 
more convincing because you have 
had to convince yourself. This is the 
essence of selling anything. 
The General's 
C18 8 
PERISHABLE ASSET 
The most perishable asset in your 
office is Time. It “goes bad” with 
misuse or disuse. The coming year 
will be one, especially in our busi- 
ness, where every minute of effort must 
be put to good use. If you did not 
plan to budget your selling time this 
year, you can perhaps see now where 
it would have helped a great deal if 
you had. Why not set certain hours 
aside in December for intense thought 
on the matter of planning? You will 
never regret it. No man goes on a 
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journey without preparation. Nor does 
he regard it as “a waste of time”. 
Yet many of us journey into the years 
of our lives with no preparation for 
the future. 

General's Review 


—The 


OF ee. 
Trme Bupcer 

One of the principal factors in 
making selling success is to budget 
your time. The man who comes to his 
office, handles the mail and anything 
else that comes up only to find when 
the work is done that it is five o'clock, 
and so near it that there is no sense 
in going out, will never be a selling 
success. The hit or miss system is the 
most common one. But the salesman 
of the so-called direct writers is not 
sitting in his office. The office detail 
has been taken out of his hands and 
the large renewal commissions have 
been removed from his income so he 
must sell or go hungry. The result is, 
he sells, and while the independent 
agents have been enjoying inflation 
the huge new automobile insurance 
market has slipped away. Set aside 
certain hours for going after new ac- 
counts and let nothing deter you from 

that duty. That’s the only answer. 
—The Local Agent 
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Auto DEALERS 

When you sell a Garage Liability 
policy, there is one thing particularly 
that you must watch. The policy has 
two divisions, one of which covers 
owned vehicles while the other ex- 
cludes them. When coverage is in- 
cluded for the owned vehicles it is 
very important that the insured be 
able to prove that he really owned 
the vehicle in case there is an acci- 
dent, because the vehicles are not 
described in the policy. The car must 
be registered in the name of the busi- 
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ness. If it is a partnership, it should 
b. registered in the name of the part- 
nership, or, if it’s a corporation, it 
must be in the name of the corpora- 
tion. In neither case, it must not be 
in the name of an individual. Of 
course, if the proprietor owns the 
business alone, then it must be in his 
name, as proprietor. It is a wonderful 
policy to sell as it is especially de- 
signed for automobile dealers, storage 
garages, repair shops, service stations 
and parking lots. Implement dealers 
or machinery dealers can be included. 
If you have not presented this to 
every eligible firm in your commu- 
nity, or at least those to which you 
have some approach, it would be wise 
to do so as promptly as possible. 
—The Local Agent 


SNAPSHOTS SELI 

A sure-fire idea used by an ambi- 
tious agent was recently brought to 
ovr attention. The man, owner of a 
Polaroid camera which develops and 
furnishes prints some 60 seconds after 
exposure of the film, sets aside an 
hour of each working day to take 
snapshots of well-kept homes in his 
town. After the camera delivers the 
finished print, he offers the picture to 
the homeowner with his compliments. 
The agent usually finds that a few re- 
marks about the attractive appearance 
of the property are sufficient to begin 
a conversation and thereby provide 
him with a new prospect. 

A conventional type camera 
can be utilized by an agent for this 
idea. After he has had the snapshot 
printed, he can attach it to his sales 
letter and mail it to the owner of the 
photographed property. Not only will 
the prospect read the letter, he’s also 
likely to give it extra thorough atten- 


also 
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tion because most people are more in- 
terested in themselves and what they 
own than anybody or anything else. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
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Pusuicrry Irems 
The agent who will take time to 
send publicity items to his commun- 
ity papers will find that in the long 
run it will pay. Obviously, it works 
better in a small community than in 
a metropolis. An insurance producer 
can send items to the New York 
Times and the Chicago Tribune daily 
for years and never get in a line- 
unless he arranges for his secretary 
to shoot him—and that would not 
help his public relations. But in a 
small town a lot of things are news 
that would not be printed in the 
city. Some things that are likely to 
be printed are these: Promotions, 
new personnel, new management, 
such as taking in a partner, moving 
to new office space or to a new 
building. Most of these will be printed 
even in cities of pretty good size. 
But remember that this publicity is 
free and it is the editor’s prerogative 
to rewrite it to suit the newspaper's 
style, to omit what he thinks is un- 
interesting or to cut it to such length 
as he sees fit. Furthermore, he may 
file it in the wastebasket and not print 
it at all even when you are sure it is 
a good story. He does not print news 
to please you—he prints it if he thinks 
his readers in any considerable num- 
ber will be interested in it. Never 
complain if your stuff is left out. It 
won't do you any good. His space is 
limited and what might make the 
grade if received Tuesday will not 
get in if received Monday or Wed- 
nesday. Luck is an important factor. 
—The Local Agent 








... AUTOMOBILE 
Safe Deposit. On the same day he got 


a 5- to 10-year prison sentence for 
taking part in a $12 robbery, a Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., man won a $2,100 set- 
tlement in an auto accident suit .. . 
Two-Wheeled Justice. After he was 
ticketed for parking in a truck zone, 
a Minneapolis motorist argued in traf- 
fic court that he was only half guilty 
since part of his car projected into a 
legal parking area, persuaded the 
judge to cut his $5 fine to $2... 
Another Lesson. In Culver City, Calif., 
officials in the Department of Motor 
Vehicles agreed that a woman would 
have to try again to get her driver's 
license—after she pulled in for a road 
test, hurtled the curb, punched through 
the side of the building, crashed into 
the license-application counter. 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Reassurance. Burglars cracked a safe 
in an Ohio supermarket, took $700, 
rifled through a batch of papers, oblig- 


ingly sorted out a burglary insurance 
policy and left it on top of the heap 
. . « Steal Tracks. In Wisconsin, sher- 
iff deputies investigating a country 
club burglary noted a child’s sled miss- 
ing, followed the runner tracks for five 
miles, found a man doggedly trudging 
along pulling a sledload of three cock- 
tail tables, two end tables, twelve 
tablecloths, 31 napkins, one wastebas- 
ket, one topcoat, assorted glass and 
silverware .. . A for Arrest. Two vet- 
eran Milwaukee patrolmen took a 
rookie out to show him how to ques- 
tion suspicious persons, picked out two 
soldiers who happened to be wander- 
ing by, promptly drew admissions from 
them that they were AWOL, had com- 
mitted burglaries in three cities, had a 
gun hidden in a nearby alley for use 
in a planned holdup 


... Fme 
Button Pusher. Alarmed because 
Omaha air-raid sirens did not provide 
full coverage for Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
just across the river, the Civil De- 
fense chairman announced his plans 
foe alerting everyone by 1) sending 
up a 7,000-ft. column of red smoke, 
2) exploding an aerial fireworks bomb, 
3) releasing helium-filled balloons, and 
4) spraying the city with a mixture of 
powdered sugar and peppermint, so 
that the warning could be smelled and 
tasted No Filter. A Knoxville, 
Tenn., man reached absent-mindedly 
for a cigarette, stuck a two-inch fire- 
cracker in his mouth and lit it, an- 
nounced from his hospital bed he had 
decided to give up smoking. 


... UNCLASSIFIED 
Both Yeas. Asked if they preferred to 
sell municipal power plant or issue 
bonds for improvement, Ohio voters 
voted yea to both questions. 
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